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The Midcentury White House Conference 
and Exceptional Children 





HE Midcentury White House Con- 
Children and Youth, 
which met in Washington, D. C. from 
3-7, was fifth in this 

President 


ference on 
December the 
to be called by a 
of the United States. 
1909, White House 
Children have met once in every ten 
years. The approximately 5,800 lay 
citizens and professional workers at- 
tending the 1950 Conference examined 
and discussed factors in our social and 
economic life that the 
mental, physical, social, and spiritual 
qualities of children. These Conference 


century 
Beginning in 
Conferences on 


contribute to 


members have now gone back to their 
home communities where many of 
them are working with other citizens 
and professional persons in trying to 
identify and implement the implica- 
tions of the Conference for all children 
and youth across the nation. 

The focus of the Conference was on 
the development of a healthy person- 
ality. This is an emphasis that has 
extremely important implications for 
education since the school provides a 
determining part of the environment 
in which child personalities develop. 
The implications are especially per- 
tinent for children with handicaps, 
who require the possible help 
from the school, as well as from other 


best 


sources, if they are to make satisfac- 
tory personal adjustments. 

The Conference was so structured 
that there were plenary sessions, con- 
ference panels, and conference work 


Romaine P. Mackie 


groups. Already the public has read 
about the plenary-session programs, 
the recommendations adopted by the 
assembly, and the Pledge to Children. 
the 
selected speeches from 
sions and panels are being printed and 
should be available about April first. 
Survey magazine is also reporting on 
the Conference in a special section of 
the January issue. Reprints of this 
section can be secured from the maga- 
zine or from the office of the Interna- 
Plans for follow-up 


Proceedings of conference and 


plenary ses- 


tional Council. 
of the Conference 
are under way. 


recommendations 


CONFERENCE WORK GROUPS 


Space will not permit the listing of 
all topics considered by the thirty-five 
Conference work groups. The fol- 
lowing, however, are typical: Con- 
tributions of the School to Healthy 
Personality in Children; The Role of 
the Church in the Development of 
Healthy Personalities; The Use of 
Leisure Time; and Children with Se- 
vere Physical and Mental Limitations. 
Lay citizens and professional workers 
from various fields spent a minimum 
of eight-and-one-half hours together 
discussing the topics of their choice in 
relation to the focus of the Conference, 
the Making of a Healthy Personality. 

Between two- and three hundred pro- 
fessional and lay citizens chose the 
topic, Children with Physical and 
Mental. Limitations. They prepared 


® Romaine P. Macxre is specialist in schools for physically handicapped, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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statements and formulated approx- 
imately thirty recommendations deal- 
ing with exceptional children, some of 
which appeared among those eventual- 
ly adopted by the Conference. A work- 
ing paper, which had been prepared 
in advance on Children with Physical 
and Mental Limitations, was the sub- 
ject of much discussion for it repre- 
sented some points of view on which 
there were differences of opinion. 


SPECIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR A CHILD 
WITH A PHYSICAL OR A MENTAL 
LIMITATION 


Sixty-seven recommendations orig- 
inating in the thirty-five Conference 
work groups were adopted by the final 
plenary session. Several of these are 
pertinent to the special needs of ex- 
ceptional children; for example, it was 
resolved “That local boards of educa- 
tion accept full responsibility for plan- 
ning and providing adequate educa- 
tional programs and services, includ- 
ing special services, to meet the needs 
of children with physical and mental 
limitations and that State departments 
of education accept responsibility for 
leadership in realizing this objective.” 
The implication of this resolution is 
so far-reaching that if it were to be 
put into effect, educational opportunity 
would be available to every child with 
a mental or physical limitation in every 
corner of this nation. This resolution 
places the responsibility for education 
squarely on the State departments of 
education and local school districts. 
It has even broader significance than 
one might think upon first reading, for 
it emphasizes quality of educational 
service, as well as extent, by specify- 
ing adequate education and by indicat- 
ing the value of leadership from State 
departments of education. 


Another recommendation _ stated 
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“That in the present emergency, the 
sacrifices demanded should be shared 
by all individuals and groups in the 
population and that the services of 
men with physical and other disabil- 
ities be utilized in some capacity 
eee eee ” It is obvious that in the 
current emergency, manpower is of 
utmost value to our nation. It follows 
then that every citizen should be 
trained and given the opportunity to 
contribute to society. The handicapped, 
when cared for and educated, repre- 
sent, next to unemployed women, the 
largest reservoir of unused manpower 
upon which to draw. 

Two other closely related recom- 
mendations are in harmony with pres- 
ent trends in education of exceptional 
children. One points to the need for 
parental education; the other stresses 
the value of educational programs for 
children under six years of age. On 
these matters, the plenary session re- 


solved: “That education for parent- 


shood be made available to all through 


educational, health, religious, and wel- 
fare agencies maintaining professional 
standards and by properly qualified 
individuals”; and “That nursery schools 
and kindergartens, as a desirable sup- 
plement to home life, be included as 
a part of public educational oportun- 
ity for children provided they meet 
high professional standards.” Space will 
not permit discussion of these resolu- 
tions but it is widely recognized that 
parents of exceptional children are 
frequently in dire need of parent edu- 
cation and that this can often be made 
a part of school programs for excep- 
tional children under age six. 

The complete list of recommenda- 
tions prepared by the work group on 
children with physical and mental 
limitations is not now available but 
they will be summarized in the Con- 
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THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ference proceedings. The list also 
dealt in some detail with other mat- 
ters such as, 1. recruitment and qual- 
ifications of personnel, 2. legislation, 
and 3. the need for coordination of ef- 
fort among agencies concerned with 
the handicapped. 


THE FOLLOW-UP 


Follow-up plans on the Mid-century 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth are already underway. A 
national advisory committee of ap- 
proximately forty lay citizens will be 
formed. It is anticipated that only ten 
members serving prior to the Confer- 
ence will be carried over in the new 
committee. The Council on Participa- 
tion of National Organizations, one of 
the four councils advisory to the 1950 
Conference, is scheduled to meet again 
in December 1951. Among the or- 


ganizations which have been included 


in this council are representatives of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Special Edu- 
cation, and a number of specialized 
voluntary agencies such as The Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, The Volta Speech Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, The American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, and 
others of equal importance, but too 
numerous to list in the space allowed. 

State committees are reported to be 
engaged actively, in follow-up on the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 
Where committees are functioning, it 
is vitally important that they include 
persons who will point to the educa- 
tional needs of children with mental 
and physical limitations. It is also 
important that educators take their 
full share of responsibility in making 
follow-up plans on the State and local 
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levels in order to insure the contribu- 
tion of the schools to the personality 
development of children. 


PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


One document coming out of the 
White House Conference which will 
undoubtedly be carried to many parts 
of the world is the Pledge to Children, 
adopted by the plenary session, De- 
cember 7, 1950. This pledge, written 
with all children in mind, has implica- 
tions for the boys and girls who are 
limited by handicaps. Because this 
pledge breathes much of what leaders 
in America wish for children, it is 
given here in its entirety. 


PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


To You, our children, who hold 
within you our most cherished hopes, 
we the members of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, relying on your full re- 
sponse, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give 
you our love, so that you may grow 
with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a 
person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be 
yourself and at the same time help 
you to understand the rights of others, 
so that you may experience coopera- 
tive living. 

We will help you to develop in- 
itiative and imagination, so that you 
may have the opportunity freely to 
create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and 
your pride in workmanship, so that 
you may have the satisfaction that 
comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for 

(Continued on page 168) 





How Anxiety is Revealed 
in Responses to Projective Technics 


E as adults, are exceptional if we 
are not to some extent beset by 
anxiety and insecurity. The tempo 
and the exigencies of living in our 
highly competitive society take their 
toll in mental, emotional and physical 
strain. However, adulthood implies 
maturity and attainment of a frustra- 
tion-tolerance level to absorb stresses 
and strains sufficiently to enable us 
to carry on daily activities despite 
tension and worry. 


The growing child is ordinarily pro- 
tected by the adult environment from 


situations injurious to physical growth 
and development. However, the ex- 
ceptional child is more susceptible to 
mental strain and fatigue, with the 
result that the adult environment too 
often fails to provide adequate pro- 
tection from damaging effects. 


The greatest single factor in emo- 
tional maladjustment is anxiety. It 
is a component of all fears, insecurities, 
tensions and resentments. The anx- 
ious child is a maladjusted exceptional 
child. Often his anxiety is expressed 
obscurely; 1. There may be persistent 
headaches or gastric upsets and he 
is thought to be a sick child. 2 
There may be blocking of verbaliza- 
tion, difficulty in memory and atten- 
tion and he is thought to be a stupid 
child. 3. There may be disobedience 
and defiance of authority and he is 
thought to be a bad child. 


Marion McKenzie Font 


Present-day thinking stresses certain 
basic needs of all children, which must 
be satisfied if they are to lead whole- 
some, happy, and well-adjusted lives. 
Failure to satisfy these basic needs 
results in behavior problems of vary- 
ing degrees of severity, regardless of 
intelligence level. The child of aver- 
age intelligence, the bright child, the 
dull child and the retarded child are 
all “exceptional” children when sub- 
ject to fear, crippling-anxiety, and 
feeling of insecurity and rejection. 


APPROACH THROUGH RORSCHACH 


Often he is unable to communicate his 
anxieties verbally but we may dis- 
cover them, or clues to their existence, 
from his responses to projective tech- 
nics. A_ projective technic is a 
device which enables the individual 
to project himself—fears, wishes, am- 
bitions, hostilities, interests, anxieties, 
and insecurities— onto a more or less 
vague stimulus. Stimuli may be parts 
of sentences which the subject must 
complete. Sometimes the subject may 
be requested to draw a person and 
the resulting figure will reflect his own 
problems and his efforts to solve 
them. The two projective technics 
most often used by clinical psychol- 
ogists are the Rorschach test and the 
Thematic Apperception test. 

The Rorschach test consists of ten 


inkblot pictures that have no mean- 
ing. There are five black and gray 


® Marion McKenzie Font is clinical psychologist at Ochsner Clinic, New Orleans. 
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cards; two cards that are mostly black 
and gray, but in which some color 
appears; and three cards that are all 
colored. The subject is handed a 
card, with instructions to tell what it 
could be, or what any part of it could 
be. What one sees on the ten cards 
and how one sees gives the clinical 
psychologist clues regarding individual 
personality patterns. Scoring and de- 
tailed interpretation are beyond the 
scope of this discussion, but some 
anxiety responses given by emotional- 
ly maladjusted children and adoles- 
cents, which give additional insight 
into their difficulties, will be con- 
sidered. 

Card IV of the Rorschach test was 
seen by a high school senior as an 
“angry little man, jumping up and 
down.” This girl suffered from severe 
headaches and the possibility of an 
organic lesion was considered. How- 
ever, no organic lesion was found and 
a diagnosis of maladjustment was 
made. The patient is an only child of 
divorced parents, living with a dominat- 
ing, critical neurotic mother with whom 
she frequently quarrelled. Her re- 
sponse to Card IV illustrated feelings 
of frustration and resentment. How- 
ever, dependence on the mother and 
submission to parental authority led 
her to turn hostility inward, against 
herself, with resulting tension head- 
aches. She was just a little person, 
who must not oppose her mother and 
who could express anger only by a 
childish “jumping up and down.” 

A part of Card VI of the Rohschach 
test was seen as an “X ray of the 
stomach, that showed a stone it it, 
too” by a fifteen-year-old, high-school 
freshman. She said it was just the 
dark color that made her think of an 
X ray. Anatomic responses (stomach, 
chest, lungs) and X-ray responses giv- 
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en on the Rorschach are usually in- 
dicative of severe anxiety and bodily 
preoccupation. Most neurotic persons 
have hypochondriacal complaints re- 
garding the body and its functioning. 
These complaints may be so real as to 
be incapacitating, although there may 
be no demonstrable physical basis for 
the symptoms. Children that show 
bodily preoccupation are excessively 
anxious—truly exceptional—children. 
This fifteen-year-old, only child suf- 
fered from a chronic tension state. 
She was able to sleep only with mild 
sedation prescribed by her physician. 
She could not sleep at night because 
of the thought that some day her par- 
ents would die and leave her alone. 
She also worried and felt very guilty 
because she believed she had been 
mean as a small child. This idea 
seems to have been instilled by her 
mother. Both parents impressed the 
psychiatrist as rigid, cold-blooded peo- 
ple who had never given their only 
child sufficient affection and tender- 
ness. Rejected children often over- 
eat in an attempt to satisfy by food 
the hunger for affection which they 
feel. This child felt she could not 
eat because of a “stone in the stom- 
ach.” Her rejection of food symbolized 
her feeling of being rejected by her 
parents. 

Fear and anxiety were revealed in 
the Rorschach test of a ten-year-old 
colored boy, by responses of goose 
pipe to all ten cards. Each time a 
card was given him, he found a por- 
tion which he thought resembled a 
goosepipe (his term for windpipe). 
Such perseveration of the same an- 
atomic response was so unusual that 
the psychologist questioned him and 
learned that he had a fear of choking. 
He ate little and was underweight. 
He was under the care of a welfare 
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agency and had been referred for 
study to determine possibilities of 
foster-home placement. As long as an 
adult was present during mealtimes, 
the child could eat; but, attempting 
to eat when alone, he feared he might 
choke and die. His intelligence rat- 
ing indicated mental retardation. 


Anxiety was indicated not only by 
the content of the responses quoted 
but by these children’s preoccupation 
with the depressing black and gray 
color of the cards. The fifteen-year- 
old child stated it was just the black 
color of the card that suggested an 
X ray, not the shape at all. Another 
rejected teen-ager saw in card IX of 
the Rorschach test “a mirror that re- 
flects shadows—gray color only—not 
the shape of a mirror.” The grays and 
blacks in certain cards seem to as- 
sume massive and threatening pro- 
portions to anxious children. They 
bring out feelings of loneliness, fear, 
and insecurity that are difficult to 
verbalize but keenly felt. The mirror 
in Card IX, seen by an unloved only 
child, did not reflect for her images 
of happy people, but elusive, uncer- 
tain shadows. Her status in relation 
to her parents’ affection was uncer- 
tain, elusive and insecure—it lacked 
permanence and substance. Some- 
times they seemed fond of her 
and glad to see her, but more often 
she was in the way. When she 
looked in the mirror, she was not 
sure whether she saw the image of 
a beloved daughter or someone re- 
garded as a care and responsibility. 

Anxiety may find other means of 
expression on the Rorschach than re- 
sponses to the gray, black, and white 
portions of the cards. Sometimes re- 
sponses to very small and unusual 
portions of the cards, either with or 
without reference to dark color, point 
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toward anxiety. These 


responses 
are usually concerned with parts of 
the body—faces, parts of faces, hands, 


arms, and feet. Anxious people are 
insecure and uncertain in their rela- 
tionships with other people although 
they long to be accepted by others. 
Because they are uncertain of their 
reception they cannot give full ex- 
pression to their wish for friendly 
contact. They cannot see entire peo- 
ple; still their wish to be well thought 
of by others finds timid expression in 
their responses of faces and hands. An 
illustration of anxiety-response was 
given in Card I of the Rorschach test 
by the teen-aged girl who saw the 
shadow-reflecting mirror. In Card I 
she saw “just a nose—in the shadows, 
the nose of a man—it has a Roman 
shape.” This response also reflected 
her need to be accepted by her parents 
(particularly by her father), and the 
doubt and uncertainty she felt in re- 
gard to his feelings toward her. She 


_could not face the possibility that she 


might see him in her fantasy as stern 
and rejecting, so she saw “just a nose 
in the shadows.” 

Sibling 
anxiety, appeared in a response to 
Card VIII of the Rorschach test given 
by another high-school girl. She saw 
the popular “animals” on the sides of 
the card as “trying to reach the top 
—they’re trying to beat each other— 
to see which is the greatest. They 
don’t know what’s up there and there’s 
only a little point—only one can get 
there.” This response represents jeal- 
ousy of her only sibling (a fourteen- 
year-old brother) and a wish to sup- 
plant him in her parents’ affection. 
Interview with the mother revealed 
rejection of the patient and a prefer- 
ence on the part of both parents for 
the other child. This girl is a high 


rivalry, accompanied by 
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strung, emotionally immature adol- 
escent with strong feelings of in- 
security and anxiety. In recent months 
she had been subject to nightmares, 
would not cross the street unaccom- 
panied, and cried easily. Reflection 
of the insecurity and anxiety dominat- 
ing the personality appeared in fur- 
ther elaboration of the Rorschach re- 
sponse concerning the competing ani- 
mals; “It is bright down here, but it 
gets darker up there—dark and cold, 
like nobody belongs up there.” This 
reflected her guilt over the sibling 
rivalry. Even if she could excel her 
brother, it was wrong to try; and in- 
stead of supplanting him in her par- 
ents’ affection, she might find herself 
further rejected and not belonging. 
Her fear of not belonging kept her 
bound to the rejecting parents and to 
the brother whom the parents loved 


more than they loved her. She could 
not come to the Clinic unless her 
brother came with her. She could 


not go riding unless he was also in 
the car. Consequently she spent most 
of her time at home with her parents. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


The Thematic Apperception Test 
(T.A.T.) is also a projective technic. 
Instead of inkblots for stimuli, the 
subject is given a set of pictures, with 
instructions to make up the plot of 
a story for each one. He is told that 
this is a test of imagination. He must 
tell what the pictured situation is, 
what led up to it, who the people in 
the picture are, how they think and 
feel about the situation, and what will 
happen—how the situation will turn 
out. The subject’s needs, fears, anxi- 
eties, and ambitions are projected onto 
the pictures; and usually several stor- 
ies portray the same theme, for ex- 
ample, the theme of the rejected child 
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—hence, the name, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. 

When presented with Card III, of 
the T.A.T. series showing a weeping 
female figure, the fifteen-year-old girl 
(who projected grief over her parents’ 
lack of affection for her as a “stone in 
the stomach”) responded; “She’s 
scared and unhappy—been left alone 
by her father and mother. They have 
money and the girl can’t think of a 
good reason why they left her. She’s 
about fifteen and smart. But they are 
high society and don’t want to fool 
with her; so they send her to a board- 
ing school in Europe. She doesn’t 
want to go, but she’ll make friends 
and be very happy; and when she 
comes back her friends in America 
will be good to her and her parents 
will be sorry because they weren’t 
good to her.” 

The rejected child and sibling rivalry 
theme, appearing in the Rorschach re- 
sponses of the girl who could not go 
out alone, appeared also in her T.A.T. 
stories, as a version of the Cinderella 
story (Card IX). 

“The girl running is looking for the 
girl behind the tree—she took some- 
thing of hers. The girl running is 
desperate to get it back—it was 
money. The other girl is her maid, 
and she took the money because she 
wanted to be rich. They find it out, 
and the maid is caught. But the girl 
feels sorry for the maid—takes her 
into her custody, buys things for her 
and treats her like a sister. 

“They find out the maid is really 
her sister. Their mother had died 
and the father could take care of only 
one. He took the younger—no, the 
older—and the younger went to live 
with another family. But the father 
didn’t want to cause hardships—he 

(Continued on page 157) 
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ROBABLY no educators are more 

interected in the direct, real life 
application of classroom lessons than 
are teachers of slow-learner’ classes. 
There are two principal reasons for 
this fact: 1. the many skills which 
these children will use in daily life 
must be taught directly in class; 
pupils cannot be expected to learn 
them indirectly, and 2. increasing the 
functional aspects of teaching assures 
greater learning on the part of the 
pupils. Though true of all subject 
matter, this is especially true of arith- 
metic because, unless precautions are 
taken, arithmetic teaching can easily 
become abstract and non-functional. 


Research of recent years has dis- 
closed certain aspects of mental pro- 
cesses of slow learners that indicate 
the need for the functional approach. 
Investigators (2, 8, 11) have found 
mentally retarded children inferior 
in development of insights, in ability 
to form relationships and to general- 
ize, in discrimination, comprehension, 
and ability to use higher mental pro- 
cesses. They are inferior in arith- 
metical vocabulary, in their ability to 
define terms or use them properly; 
but do best with terms closely related 
to daily life (7). They have been 
found less able to select and use the 





‘The term slow-learner as used in this 
article refers to those mentally retarded 
children who, though’ considered educable, 
are handicapped to such an extent that their 
needs are best met in special classes. Their 
IQ range is generally considered to be ap- 
proximately 50-75. 
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proper arithmetical process (5) and 
to differentiate extraneous from re- 
levant material in problem solving 
(4). Their concepts of time are more 
limited than normals and what they 
do understand is closely related to 
They find memor- 
inadequate, 


experience (9). 
izing difficult, retention 
and their attention span is so short as 
to complicate teaching (2). Analysis 
of their arithmetical errors have shown 
they make the same ones as normals 
but to a greater extent, and character- 
ized by carelessness, technical in- 
competence, and developmental er- 
rors as counting on fingers (6). Slow 
learners’ reading is, of course, retard- 
ed and this is reflected in their arith- 
metic achievement. 


This research indicates the neces- 


sity of keeping arithmetic on a very 


simple level. It also suggests that 
slow learners learn best those as- 
pects of arithmetic which relate to 
their daily life. Workers have re- 
ported (1, 2, 10, 12) maximal success 
in arithmetic instruction when it is 
based on the immediate experiences, 
interests, and needs of the pupil and 
on the applicational values it has for 
him. 

Not only has functionalism value 
as a learning motivator, it also assures 
that the pupil will learn those skills 
which will actually be used in real 
life situations. In the case of slow 
learners this is imperative since they 
must be taught useful skills directly 
and specifically. They have neither 





eR. N. Waker is Child Study Consultant, Lorain Public Schools, Lorain, Ohio. 
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the need for abstract mathematics nor 
the ability to learn it. The content of 
arithmetic instruction should be based, 
therefore, on what research has shown 
to be actually used in social situations. 
Investigations of the last twenty-five 
years on social usage of arithmetic 
skills have been well reviewed by 
Wilson (14) and disclose such facts 
as follows: arithmetic in common use 
is simple, 85 per cent of problems fall 
into the four fundamental operations; 
seven common fractions cover 93 per 
cent of all usages; problems involving 
measurements are common but re- 
ductions are uncommon; little prac- 
tical use of decimals is found; cardinal 
numbers are finding new uses as in 
sizes, grades, and so forth; problems 
involving stocks, discount, annual in- 
terest, and so forth are uncommon. 
Such studies, modified for slow learn- 
ers, give excellent suggestions as to 
what should be taught to assure high- 
est usefulness to the pupil. 

A plan of slow-learner education 
consistent with the foregoing research 
will hold that such education must be 
concrete, realistic, applicable to the 
pupil’s life situation, meaningful, and 
useful. Educational psychology teaches 
that to have high transfer value from 
classroom to real life, lessons should 
be taught in such a way as to parallel 
the life situation closely. This is, 
indeed, the which 
slow-learner classes are conducted. In 
case of arithmetic instruction, num- 
ber concepts are taught, insofar as 
possible, using the same materials and 
situations which the pupil will con- 
tact when he uses his learning out- 
side school. 

A teacher, having taught his pupils 
with the hope that lessons will be well 
applied practically, will wish to know 
whether his teaching has been effec- 


manner in most 
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tive. The teacher of normal classes, 
to check his effectiveness, usually need 
only give a standardized arithmetic 
test. For the slow-learner teacher, 
however, the problem is less simple. 
His evaluation must be of a different 
nature since he is evaluating a dif- 
ferent style of teaching and for a dif- 
ferent sort of end product than most 
academic classes. The purpose of 
this article is to suggest an evaluation 
technique which will enable the teach- 
er to determine both what his pupils 
have learned and how well they can 
apply their knowledge. 


MOST PUBLISHED TESTS UNSUITABLE 


Slow-learner teachers who turn to 
standardized arithmetic tests find little 
to help their evaluation problems. 
There are several reasons for this 
fact. Few, if any, published tests exist 
—the current Mental Measurements 
Yearbook (3) lists none—which eval- 
uate the desired goals of arithmetic 
instruction as modified for slow learn- 
ers. Most tests range from second-grade 
ability level up, well above the ability 
of many slow learners. Many tests 
evaluate only arithmetic skills, not 
application of skills, and most tests 
which do measure -application do so 
by means of story problems which 
could not be read by slow-learners. 
Complicated marking methods and low 
time limits render more tests useless 
for the problem at hand. Application 
to slow learners of test norms derived 
from normal populations is often whol- 
ly misleading or meaningless. Most 
standard tests parallel the philosophy 
of traditional text-book arithmetic with 
a considerable degree of theory and 
abstraction undesirable in slow learner 
classes. A survey of available pub- 
lished tests for arithmetic evaluation, 
therefore, shows little of use for slow 
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learners, especially at lower levels. 
This dearth of published tests com- 
plicates the evaluation job for the 
special teacher. Testing problems, in 
fact, have been recognized by workers 
in the New York City slow-learner 
program as one of the three major 
research needs in arithmetic instruc- 
tion (3). 

In view of the unavailability of pre- 
pared tests to meet the need in slow- 
learner classes, teachers will find it 
necessary to prepare their own eval- 
ative tools. This need not be too dif- 
ficult a task and, by following the 
suggestions that appear later, the 
teacher can design and employ very 
effectively his own tests, even though 
he may have had little training in test- 
ing- theory. 


PRINCIPLES IN ARITHMETIC TESTING 


Two pertinent principles of testing- 
theory may well be applied to the 
problem at hand. The first principle 
is that testing should cover the ob- 
jectives of instruction. The second 
is that testing yields the most valu- 
able results, especially in the case of 
evaluating the application aspects of 
skills, when the testing situation most 
closely approximates the conditions 
in which the skills will actually be 
used. 


To employ the first principal, the 
teacher must, before constructing the 
test, decide the objective of the block 
of instruction the test will cover. The 
block may be such as a unit, a six- 
week period, or a semester. In many 
larger school systems the content and 
objectives of various phases of arith- 
metic instruction have been carefully 
worked out and the teacher has them 
at hand in _ outline’ or syllabus 
form. In other schools where slow- 
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learner programs are newly estab- 
lished or rapidly expanding, instruc- 
tional steps have not yet been re- 
duced to the desirable logical sequences 
planned for different ability levels. 
Teachers in these systems will do well 
first to put down in writing the precise 
objectives, and _ content of 
instruction, at least for 
their own class. Reference to the 
published courses of study of the 
larger systems is strongly recommend- 
ed to assist in this step. 

Having decided what number con- 
cepts are to be taught to a class of 
a given ability level and how they 
are to be taught, the teacher can con- 
struct his test to cover these points. 
If, for instance, the class is one for 
which a unit on time concepts is con- 
sidered suitable number work, test- 
ing would be in terms of such ideas 
as before and after, today and tomor- 
row, clock and calendar time, minutes, 
days, years, or whatever other time 
were considered proper and 
necessary to the ability level of the 
class. 

The second testing principle is em- 
ployed in the actual construction of 
test items. Since the teacher is in- 
terested largely in how well his pupils 
can apply what they have just learned, 
he will plan the test to simulate, as 
far as possible, real life situations. 
Avoiding a paper-and-pencil technique, 
he will use real objects, real situa- 
tions, realistic questions, and even 
realistic responses. The mechanics of 
answering questions will be planned 
to be so simple that they will not 
contribute to errors pupils make in 
responding. Under these conditions, 
the pupil’s performance can be ex- 
pected to be a reasonable sample of 
the way he will react in similar situa- 
tions outside school. 


aims, 
arithmetic 
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MAKING TESTING REALISTIC 


Assuring realism in testing need 
not be too difficult. Many of the 
classroom aids used in instruction can, 
with little or no modification, be used 
in testing. Using the previously men- 
tioned unit on time as further example, 
the clock on the wall can be em- 
ployed, as can the classroom calendar, 
datelines on newspapers brought to 
class, and the like. Concepts of before 
and after, long and short, today and 
tomorrow can, with a little imagina- 
tion, be demonstrated by the class- 
room teacher or pupil assistants from 
another room. Demonstrations of 
quantity concepts such as empty, full, 
more than, less than, none, and some 
can easily be arranged. Packets of play 
money, prepared in advance, can be 
used for testing money ideas and 
change making. Newspaper ads will 
serve as realistic test material in price 
reading and simple addition as in 
grocery lists. Weights and measures 
can be demonstrated easily. There 
are, in fact, few number concepts 
needed by slow learners which can- 
not be demonstrated or dramatized by 
the ingenious teacher. And how 
much more meaningful will be the 
pupil responses elicited by this tech- 
nique than by words, symbols, or pic- 
tures on a printed test! 


In more advanced classes, testing 
will be conducted for the basic arith- 
metic skills as such. Part of this test- 
ing can well be similar to that of 
standard tests with problems printed 
on a page for direct solution. Beyond 
this, however, should be tests of ap- 
plication of these skills in lifelike 
situations, not written out in story 
form, but dramatized in the class- 
room. The imagination and ingenuity 
of the teacher present the only prac- 
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tical limit to which this technique can 
be carried. 


Each of these test demonstrations 
would be accompanied by a question 
or instruction which could be answered 
in a simple manner, thus forming a 
test question. In realistic testing of 
quantity concepts, for instance, the 
teacher might have a quart bottle, a 
gallon jug, a measuring cup, and a five 
gallon can before the class. He might 
ask the class to tell by writing or in- 
dicating by position which holds most, 
which holds least. He might point to 
the cup and ask, “Will this hold a 
gallon? If so, write ‘yes’ on your pa- 
per, if not, write ‘no’... The combina- 
tions of situations and questions that 
might be based on them is almost 
infinite. 


The teacher will, of course, have to 
prepare such a test in advance as 
carefully as he would a printed or 
oral test. Each demonstration, to- 
gether with accompanying instructions, 
should be written out so it can be re- 
peated exactly and so there is no ques- 
tion as to the correct answer. Effort 
should be made to assure clarity, non- 
ambiguity, and meaningfulness_ in 
questions, just as in a written test. 
When possible, at least two different 
questions should be used to check on 
any one concept taught. If only one 
question is used, a pupil might miss 
by chance or mechanical error, lead- 
ing the teacher to conclude wrongly 
that he had not mastered the idea. 
Although a realistic type test will 
usually hold pupil interest better than 
a paper-and-pencil instrument, the 
usual caution of avoiding too long a 
test must be observed. Two or three 
trial tests of varying lengths should 


indicate an optimum time. 












RECORDING RESPONSES 


The manner in which pupils record 
their answers to realistic test situa- 
tions will vary with the reading-and- 
writing ability of the class. Devising 
a suitable method of ‘response again 
demands ingenuity and close aware- 
ness of what the class can and can- 
not do. In general, the response 
method should be the simplest pos- 
sible device that will accomplish the 
purpose, should be easily explainable, 
and mechanically easy to manage. 


In more advanced classes, a simple 
answer sheet may be provided. It 
may have numbered columns set up 
on multiple choice or true-false lines, 
the pupil simply circling a T, F, or 
the proper response following each 
demonstration. Some classes can even 
handle responses in which words, 
phrases, numbers, or symbols are writ- 
ten down directly as answers. 


The problem of answering in less- 


capable groups is somewhat more dif- _ 


ficult. For pupils who have minimum 
reading-and-writing ability a technique 
such as the following may be used. 
A score sheet is provided with a short 
numbered line for each question. If, 
for example, the concept empty-full 
is being tested, the teacher might ex- 
hibit a full milk bottle before the 
cases with the instruction, “If this 
bottle is empty, put an X after num- 
ber one on your paper. If it is full, 
put an O.” E and F might be used 
rather than X and O. For classes 
which could not even master placing 
a letter properly, any mark and no 
mark, or, if they have crayons, red 
mark or green mark might be used as 
means of indicating responses. For 
a class which could not manage the 
placing of responses opposite num- 
bers, a column of pictures could be 
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used to show where they should be 
placed, and instructions such as “Place 
a green mark next to the house” 
used. A fascimile answer sheet placed 
on the board could also be employed 
to help demonstrate where answers 
should be placed. Answer sheets, of 
course, must be prepared in advance 
but can be duplicated; once a master 
copy is constructed their preparation 
becomes less difficult. 

In small classes, pupils might be 
asked to indicate answers by perform- 
ing simple tasks at their desks, the 
teacher passing among them checking 
on a score sheet the response of each 
one. Pupils might, for instance, be 
asked to display given amounts of 
their play money on their desk. The 
teacher could rapidly scan desk tops 
and tally results. Pupils could be 
asked to open books to a given page, 
display a given number of crayons, 
draw a circle or square, or do many oth- 
er such little tasks which could easily be 
checked by a moving teacher yet 
which represent the same type of 
little tasks they will be called on to 
carry out time and time again in 
their out-of-school-life. 


USING RESULTS OF TESTING 


Results of a realistic type of testing 
can be employed in much the same 
way as can results from _ standard 
tests. The results would have con- 
siderable diagnostic value, could in- 
dicate areas where re-teaching was 
necessary, would demonstrate which 
concepts had been mastered and could 
be applied. Results might be em- 
ployed to help determine when pupils 
should move ahead to more advanced 
number work, either in the same class 
or another. 

Probably norms, in the sense they 
are generally considered, are not too 
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necessary for a test of this nature. 
The meanings of such terms as grades, 
standards, passing, and the like are 
lost in slow-learner education, for the 
most part, and the construction of 
norms for the purpose of determining 
such data may be largely time wasted. 
When some of the desired techniques 
of slow-learner education have evolved 
more clearly, normative data for such 
tests may be more desirable. 


For the present, the teacher will 
have to consider this type of testing, 
just as many other techniques in slow- 
learner education, an experimental 
one, one to try, to derive such benefits 
from as can be gotten. By trying 
this testing and evaluating results in 
the light of his experience and class 
program, the teacher may be expected 
to derive useful results. Reduction 
of realistic testing to more formal pro- 
cedures, with formal norms, may never 
be desired, but will have to await fur- 
ther research and study in many 
areas. 
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MERGERS IN 1951 


Three groups interested in the field 
of guidance are polling their mem- 
berships on a possible consolidation. 
If approved they will fuse into an 
international personnel and guidance 
assembly made up of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, and the American College 
Personnel Association. 


The World Organization for the 
Teaching Profession with a member- 
ship of 1,000,000, may merge with the 
European primary teachers associa- 
tions (500,000) and the European sec- 
ondary school teachers associations 
(138,000). These groups representing 
all of the teachers of the free world 
will have a potential membership of 
over 3,000,000 combined in a World 


Confederation of the Teaching Profes- * 


sion. 


DEFERMENT OF STUDENTS FROM 
MILITARY SERVICE 


General Hershey, concerned with 
the induction of persons for the armed 
services, is in favor of a national test 
for prospective college students, if 
there are to be any student defer- 
ments at all. The Bureau of the 
Budget will ask Congress for an ap- 
propriation of between two and three 
million dollars to build the tests. The 
test construction job may be handled 
by the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 


INVENTORY OF NATION’S COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


The U. S. Office of Education is 
conducting a survey of the nation’s 
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colleges and universities as to their 
capability of assisting in the defense 
program. To quote Commissioner of 
Education McGrath, “This inventory 
will bring together for the first time 
from institutions of higher education 
throughout the United States types of 
information required by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and by other agencies 
of Government responsible for defense 
and security at the national level.” 











STUDY OF VETERAN ADMINISTRATION 
ACTIVITIES 


The management engineering firm 
of Booz, Allen and Hamilton of Chi- 
cago, has been engaged to make a 
study of the Veteran Administration's 
vast program of health, education, and 
welfare services, and its organizational 
Its purpose is for possible 
revision to offer the best possible 
service to veterans at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The study, beginning in 
January, 1951, will extend over a 
period of approximately fourteen 
months. 












structure. 











EDUCATOR ASKS FOR T-V CHANNELS 

Commissioner of Education McGrath 
has petitioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to assign at least 
one locally available and usable tele- 
vision broadcast frequency in each 
broadeast area for assignment, ex- 
clusively, to educational-stations ap- 
plicants. Also he has requested that 
an adequate number of channels in 
the ultra high frequency band be set 
aside for educational stations against 
the day when broadcasting in that 
band begins. There are at present 
only twelve channels in the very’ high 
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frequency band used for television. 
In some broadcast areas all usable 
channels have already been assigned. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For school librarians and sight con- 
servation teachers, Zenith Radio will 
soon offer listeners complete texts of 
classical books on long-playing 12- 
inch records. 

The Committee of Professional 
Ethics of the National Education As- 
sociation is at present writing again 
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CONVENTION NEWS 

Dr. Howarp Rusk TO APPEAR ON 
ConNVENTION Procram. Among _ the 
headliners to appear on 
the convention program 
of the Council, next 
April, is Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, professor and 
chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical med- 
icine and rehabilitation 
of the New York Uni- 
Among his many additional 


versity. 
responsibilities are included such posts 
as chief of rehabilitation service, Belle- 
vue Hospital, associate editor of the 


New York Times, chairman of the 
health-resources advisory committee 
of the National Resources Board, con- 
sultant in medical rehabilitation to 
the secretariat of the United Nations, 
plus many other important assign- 
ments too numerous to mention. 


Dr. Rusk was a member of the mili- 
tary service during the last war, serv- 
ing as chief of the Army Air Forces 
Convalescent Division with the rank 
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the code of ethics for school teachers. 
The first national code of ethics for 
teachers was adopted in 1929 and re- 
vised in 1940. 


A special Committee to Investigate 
Organized Crime in the United States 
has published a report entitled Juve- 
nile Delinquency. To obtain a copy 
write to this committee at the U. S. 
Senate, Washington, 25, D. C. The re- 
port concerns itself with the effect of 
crime comic books on juvenile de- 
linquency. 


of colonel. In 1945 he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Prior to the war he practiced inter- 
nal medicine in St. Louis, Missouri, 
where he was also instructor in medi- 
cine at Washington University and as- 
sociate chief of staff at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. 

It will be a real privilege for the 
Council to introduce Dr. Rusk to the 
convention at its opening session. His 
message, which is sure to be both in- 
spirational and informative, will do 
much to set the convention wheels in 
motion and to give impetus to the 
programs for the days ahead. 


VISITATION 


One of the new features of this con- 
vention of the Council is the plan of 
visitation. Instead of a half-day of 
tours, in which the crowd has re- 
cently become so large that the pur- 
poses of the visits are sometimes lost, 
the program chairman, Dr. Darrel 
Mase, with the cooperation of the 
local arrangements chairman, Dr. 
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Mary Harnett, has worked out some- 
thing different. Conventioners will 
have the opportunity of selecting a 
general area for visitation, such as 
orthopedic, and obtain a ticket of ad- 
mission. Each such group will be di- 
rected by a host or hostess to the one 
or two centers to be seen. Most such 
orthopedic centers also house one or 
more other types of exceptional chil- 
dren, such as the partially seeing, the 
low vitality, or the cardiopathic. 

These centers of visitation will in- 
clude such New York City system 
schools as Manhattan P. S. 47, the 
largest day school for the deaf in the 
world. They likewise will include 
points outside of the City system of 
equal educational interest. 

Upon arrival at a school center, the 
group will be welcomed by the prin- 
cipal and be given a briefing of the 
particular area of education under 
consideration, as conducted in New 
York Public Schools. For further 
background, something of the history 
of the classes to be visited and the 
aims and objectives established for 
them will be added. 

The group will then be divided into 
smaller units of not more than ten 
persons each per class. Chairs will 
be provided so that everyone may be 
seated at one time and observe an ac- 
tivity in progress. Following the ob- 
servations, an opportunity will be giv- 
en the members of the group for dis- 
cussion and sharing of experience with 
teachers, principals, and others. It 
is thought that this free exchange of 
ideas about what has been seen will 
be stimulating both to visitors and 
local personnel. 

Besides the orthopedic, the partial- 
ly seeing, the cardiopathic groups and 
the low vitality mentioned above, there 
will be included the mentally retard- 
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ed, the speech defective, the blind, the 
cerebral-palsied, the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, the socially maladjusted, the 
mentally gifted, and others. These 
groups will range in age from kinder- 
garten through high sckool, with many 
additional interesting sub-divisions, 
such for example as a group of non- 
English speaking children, a group of 
multiple-handicapped children, and 
the like. 

The Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation will prove an at- 
traction where a demonstration in re- 
habilitation will be given. Similarly 
other persons will wish to attend a 
demonstration conference at the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance in Brooklyn, 
or to observe the program at the In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled, or 
to visit classes at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, or to see some interest- 
ing projects at one or more of the 
nearby colleges and universities. 

Inasmuch as there are so many pos. 
sible centers of great interest to visit 
York, Jersey City, White 
Plains, Newark, Yonkers, and other 
metropolitan centers, a program of 
informal visitation, to supplement the 
formal one described above, is being 
planned to include them. Then to 
mix pleasure and recreation with edu- 
cation, the hospitality committee, un- 
der Dr. Elena Gall, is preparing a list 
of zeneral interest centers that may 
be seen, particularly preceding and 
following the convention. 

A complete booklet on visitation 
will be provided each person upon 
registration and an information booth 
on the subject will be set up for an- 
swering special questions. Indeed the 
visitation program, as being planned, 
seems destined to be one of the high- 
lights of the New York convention 
and something you will surely enjoy. 
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1. The Nature of Speech Defects. 
2. How Speech Defects Develop. 





Answers the 
need for 
popularized 
information 
on speech 


defects 


A Leading Authority Says: 


DR. LEE E. TRAVIS, 


WORK SHOP PLANS PROGRESSING 
Chapter officers have a treat in store 
for them at the all-day work shop 
being planned by Ray Graham, chair- 
man for that portion of the convention 
program. 

The first session will open at nine 
o'clock sharp on Wednesday, April 18. 
The purpose, both of it and the after- 
noon session, is to share experiences 
and to help local groups find ways of 
making their respective organizations 
more effective. One of the real values 
of the Council, as pointed out by Mr. 
Graham, is the contribution that can 
be made on the local level. It really 
does not matter where a Council idea 
originates, it almost always requires 
local action in some form if it is to be 
developed. 

At the same time the state provinc- 
ial chapter or federation is coming 
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Creative Graphics, University of Denver, Presents 


THESE UNTRAINED TONGUES 


A full color film strip in three parts 


3. What Speech Clinics Are Doing. 





“This strip film is a must for parents, school teachers 
and professional speech clinicians. We have sorely needed this type of presentation 
for a long time. It is a beautiful combination of art work and scientific accuracy.” 








Complete 150 frames $19.50 














Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic, University of Southern California 


Send your order to: CREATIVE GRAPHICS, University of Denver 
1445 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colorado 





into prominence in Council affairs, be- 
cause there is much work to be done 
on that level. In fact, if the Council 
is to do its best work, it should func- 
tion on all three levels—the local, the 
state or provincial, and the national 
—in each of the countries in which it 
possesses membership. In addition, 
it should, of course, do an increasing 
job on the international level. Conse- 
quently, no matter how we look at it, 
the local chapter looms important. It 
not only has its problems peculiar to 
its own situation, but it has the prob- 
lems of participating in the state and 
national programs so essential to the 
over-all picture. Mr. Graham has 
taken these facts into consideration 
and will give time and space to them. 

Anyone that knows Ray Graham, 
knows the kind of meeting he can con- 
duct. There will be worlds of oppor- 
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tunity for participation by everyone 
present, yet the program is organized 
into specific areas of consideration with 
time allotments on each. Conse- 
quently, if you are a chapter officer, 
here is your chance for a day set 
aside especially for you and your 
membership. If you are a president- 
elect, it is almost a must meeting. If 
you are not an officer, you can help 
to make your chapter a better one by 
working cooperatively to finance at 
least a part of your officers’ expenses 
to this work shop. 
Don’t let your chapter miss it! 


OTHER CONVENTION NOTES 


DELEGATES TO BE ENTERTAINED. No 
effort is being spared in attempting 
to provide for the pleasure and com- 
fort of the delegates at the conven- 
tion. Five-hundred rooms at the Hotel 
New Yorker have been set aside 
awaiting your reservations, visitation 
and hospitality booths will be set up 
to aid people in getting to the places 
they wish to see, two-hundred-fifty 
television-radio-show reservations are 
being held, and a pre-convention recep- 
tion is scheduled. These are just a 
few of the multitude of things that 
the local-arrangements committee is 
working on for your enjoyment and 
good time. 


CoNVENTION LITERATURE. Besides the 
convention information that the Jour- 
nal will carry in the March and April 
issues, chapter officers will receive 
an envelope of sample literature from 
which to order additional quantities. 
Consequently, if you are a chapter 
member and are interested in the con- 
vention, inform your president so 
that you may receive your supply of 
announcements and reservation cards. 
Individual members will also receive 
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an announcement and _ reservation 


card. 


Fitm Forum. A film forum will be 
in operation throughout the conven- 
tion covering all areas of special edu- 
cation. It is made possible through 
the generous assistance of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 


Adults. 


CHAPTER NEWS 

Wayne UNIVERSITY CHAPTER Ho.ps 
INTERNATIONAL DINNER. The Wayne 
University chapter held its _ sec- 
ond annual international dinner, 
Friday evening, January 5, at 
the Student Center. Council mem- 
bers from Michigan, Ontario, and 
Ohio; the Council committee on epi- 
lepsy; and members of the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


were invited to attend. 
The president of the chapter re- 
sponsible for this occasion was Miss 


Barbara Holland and the toastmaster 
of the evening was President Wallace 
J. Finch of the International Council. 
The speakers were Mrs. Irene R. 
Rowland, chairman of the exceptional- 
child committee of the Illinois Parent- 
Teacher Association, who talked on 
The P. T. A. Promotes Services for 
Exceptional Children, and Dr. Romaine 
Mackie, specialist for schools for the 
physically handicapped, United States 
Office of Education, whose topic was 
Special Education from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

The committee on epilepsy, which 
was meeting in Detroit at that time, 
and which is an undertaking in co- 
operation with the Epilepsy League, 
held three long sessions during the 
week-end in mapping its program for 
the year. It has plans for two pamph- 
lets under way, one for educators and 
one for parents of epileptic children. 
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Consideration is also being given to a 
pamphlet to physicians, pointing to the 
importance of educational opportunity, 
as well as medication, for children 
with this handicap. 


Mownawk CuHaptTer Houtps Bic MEEt- 
inc. A dinner meeting of the Mohawk 
Chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children was recent- 
ly held at the Hotel Wellington, Al- 
bany. Represented were divisional 
heads of the State Education Depart- 
ment, administrators, principals, nurses, 
psychologists, and special teachers in 
various fields of education. 

The principal speaker of the even- 
ing was Dr. I. Jay Brightman, as- 
sistant commissioner of medical serv- 
ices of the State Department of Health, 
who outlined the program now under 
way in New York State. Dr. Bright- 
man emphasized the great need of 
combining the forces of education, 
medicine, social and relative services, 
and vocational guidance in order to 
make this program a success. He 
stressed the importance of helping 
parents understand, in realistic terms, 
the limitations and needs of these 
children. He also pointed out the co- 
operation necessary in discovering 
them and in making as many of them 
as self-sufficient as possible. 

Miss Neva Mahoney, former presi- 
dent of the Mohawk Chapter, outlined 
the objectives of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Mr. Joseph Fenton of the State Edu- 
cation Department gave a report of 
the State Planning Council meeting 
recently held in Rochester. 


New York Crry OBSERVES FIFTIETH 
YEAR OF SpeciaAL EpucatTion. On 
Wednesday, January 31, the Yonkers 
and Long Island Chapters aided the 
New York City chapters in observing 
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that city’s fiftieth anniversary of spe- 
cial instruction for exceptional chil- 
dren. 

The occasion opened with an in- 
formal reception at 7:15 p. m. at the 
Central High School of Needle Trades 
on West 24th Street, between 7th and 
8th Avenues. The main meeting fol- 
lowed at 8 o’clock with Iccohok Ignacy 
Goldberg of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University as chairman. Mr. Gold- 
berg is a Polish army veteran and is 
recently from South Africa. 

The speaker of the evening was the 
world-renowned anthropologist, Dr. 
Margaret Mead, who talked: on the 
subject, The Exceptional Child. 

The chapters concerned took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to raise money 
for the local-arrangements-committee 
entertainment fund, in preparation 
for the forthcoming New York conven- 
tion of the Council. 


Omana Tops DututH’s Recorp. In 
the November Journal, we credited 
Duluth with possessing the perfect 
answer to the Council’s financial prob- 
lems in its 100 per cent increase in 
membership. However, if an increase 
of 100 per cent is perfect, what shall 
we label a 400 per cent increase, the 
achievement of the Omaha chapter? 

The interesting thing about the 
Omaha record is the fact that Don 
Warner, president of the group, pre- 
dicts that they will push it still higher. 
It is this type of accomplishment that 
helps to prove what our membership 
chairman, Arthur S. Hill, has so many 
times said, namely, that the Council 
has the possibilities of becoming sev- 
eral times its present size as soon as 
the time arrives when we all decide 
to make it so. 


St. Louis Hotps Panet Discussion. 
On February 9, at its mid-year: meet- 
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ing the St. Louis Branch held a panel 
discussion at Washington University. 
The subject of the panel was, “Who 
We Are and What We Are Doing,” and 
was presented to put the International 
Council for Exceptional Children be- 
fore the public. Speakers included Miss 
Lucy Elliott, supervisor of special edu- 
cation, St. Louis Public Schools; Dr. 
Sedgwick Mead, professor of phys- 
ical medicine, Washington University 
School of Medicine; Dr. James N. Dun- 
lap, psychologist, University City Pub- 
lic Schools; Mr. Richard S. Dabney, 
state director of special education; and 
Mr. Paul Kinder, of the St. Louis Of- 
fice of State Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director of 
Central Institute for the Deaf, served 
as moderator. 


The meeting was extensively pub- 
licized, with notices sent to a large 
mailing list of people who are not 
members of the organization. 


Hunter Couuece. The third in a 
series of meetings in special education 
was held at Hunter College in Decem- 
ber. The discussion on The Child with 
Epilepsy was led by Mr. George Levin- 
rew, school social worker, Bureau of 
Child Guidance. Speakers from vari- 
out fields dicsussed epilepsy from dif- 
ferent aspects, and it was agreed that 
children with convulsive disorders 
should, if possible, be taught in regular 
classes. Normal contacts result in 
far better adjustment, and seem, in 
many cases, to reduce the number of 
seizures. Better education of teach- 
ers and of the public in the under- 
standing of this problem was ad- 
vocated. 


MIcHIGAN CONFERENCE NAMES PREsI- 
DENT. Ervin O. Johnson, assistant 


principal of Markhausen School, De- 
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troit, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Conference on the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children to suc- 
ceed Alfred Thea, formerly of Kala- 
mazoo. Merry Maud Wallace of the 
Michigan State Normal College was 
elected vice-president. 


WHAT’S NEWS AT HEADQUARTERS 

PrE-WHITE House CONFERENCE SEs- 
ston. Last fall, President Wallace J. 
Finch invited seventeen organizations 
and agencies, serving on the Mid- 
century White House Conference ad- 
vistory committee, to a December 3 
meeting at the National Educational 
Association building in Washington. 
The response to this invitation was 
excellent, with more than thirty per- 
sons present and fourteen groups rep- 
resented. The meeting opened with a 
presentation by Dr. Romaine PP. 
Mackie of the Office of Education, who 
is chairman of the Council’s White 
House Conference con- 
cerning the development of the Con- 
ference and certain current critical 
items on its agenda, including their 
implications for exceptional children. 
Considerable discussion followed. 


committee, 


In general, two outcomes of this and 
the following meetings appear evident. 
The effect of the first was to call at- 
tention of those present to some of 


the problems that they were later 
to face in the Conference, thereby giv- 
ing opportunity to establish consider- 
able unity of thinking and action. This 
resulted, no doubt, in better considera- 
tion in the Conference for the prob- 
lems of handicapped children than 
might have otherwise been possible. 


The next two meetings, one of which 
was a_ special-committee meeting, 
growing out of one of the Conference 
work groups, were held for purposes 
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of comparing notes and of reviewing 
the over-all progress of Conference 
events to date. 


A final, informal gathering of some 
of the representatives of the agencies 
concerned, together with other per- 
sons engaged in the field, was held fol- 
lowing a dinner at the Washington 
Hotel, Thursday evening, the seventh. 
On that occasion, a number of items 
were considered. One was the mat- 
ter of how to act cooperatively on 
the various reports that may soon be 
issued by the White House Confer- 
ence. Another was how to remedy 
the lack of understanding, exhibited 
at the Conference, both by lay people 
and the professions, concerning the 
contribution that proper education can 
make to the all-round development of 
exceptional children. Consequently, 
planned effort, on a _ profession-wide 
basis, to educate the public to the facts 
was proposed. 


Time did not permit the pursuit of 
this thinking to the ends desired—all 
of which leads us to the second. of the 
outcomes of these _ get- 
togethers. It was in the form of a 
suggestion that more such meetings 
be held for the purpose of following 
through with the ideas already ad- 
vanced and for the general good that 
working together on certain problems 
can produce. The date decided upon 
was Wednesday, April 18, the opening 
day of the Council convention in New 
York City. Consequently, President 
Finch is now checking with all of the 
if such a 


general 


groups concerned to see 
plan would be feasible. 


The groups represented at the above 
sessions included: American Associa- 
tion on Mental Deficiency, American 
Foundation for the Blind, American 
Hearing Society, Conference of Execu- 
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tives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors 
of Special Education, National Epilepsy 
League, National Forum on Deafness 
and Speech Pathology, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, National 
Rehabilitation Association, National 
Seciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf. 


The only groups unable to send a 
representative conveyed their regrets 
and indicated a desire to participate 
in future joint undertakings, when 
possible. They included: American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind, 
American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, and the National Society for 
Prevention of Blindness. 


Missourt Apps To Girt. A letter 
from Mrs. Ina E. Hubbard, retiring 
secretary-treasurer of the Missouri 
Chapter, was recently received bring- 
ing with it a check for seventy dol- 
lars which, she wrote, “Our Missouri 
Chapter wishes . . . to be applied to 
the cushion fund that we contributed 
at the Chicago meeting.” 


Mrs. Hubbard explained that some 
of their members. did not know about 
the original contribution in time to 
participate and that when they heard 
about it, they wanted to get into the 
project. That is real loyalty to a 
cause, especially in view of the fact 
that Missouri had already contributed 
more to the cushion than any other 
state or province. 


So long as we can maintain that 
kind of loyalty to the work on a suf- 
ficiently broad scale, Council services 
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will continue to grow and expand for 
the benefit of all. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEES ACTIVE. 
President Wailace J. Finch has an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing additional committee chair- 
men: 

Chapter Handbook: Ray Graham, 
assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. 


Honorary Memberships: Anna En- 
gel, supervising director of special edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools, Michi- 
gan. 

Resolutions: Alma Finigan, teacher, 
Spalding School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Three other appointments that were 
inadvertently omitted from the No- 
vember Journal were: 


Local Arrangements: Mary E. Har- 
nett, assistant director, Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, New York City Schools. 


Membership: Arthur S. Hill, di- 
rector, Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines 
Public Schools, Iowa. 


White House Conference: Romaine 
P. Mackie, specialist, schools for phys- 
ically handicapped, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New CuwHapters ANNOUNCED. The 
new chapters that have affiliated with 
the Council since September first are 
the Gulf Coast Chapter, Texas; the 
Guilford Chapter, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; the Central Florida Chap- 


ter, Orlando, Florida; the Char- 
lotte Chapter, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; the Shreveport Chapter, 


Shreveport, Louisiana; the East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina; the Du Page Chapter, 
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Oak Park, Illinois; the Wake Chapter, 
North Carolina; The San Diego County 
Chapter, San Diego, California; the 
Virginia State Chapter; and the Cen- 
tral Arizona Chapter—a total of 
eleven. However, it should be cited 
that the ground work for a number of 
these groups was started last year and 
that the North Carolina chapters are 
local extensions of the state group al- 
ready in existence. 


Bic DemMaNp FoR DutcH Book tet, 
The demand for extra copies of the 
Marshall Plan and You, which was 
mailed to the membership by courtesy 
of the Office of Information, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, exceeded 
all expectations. The Bureau has in- 
formed this office that most requests 
ranged between twenty and twenty- 
five, but that many were higher and 
that one was for five thousand. 


The booklet is a pictorial report by 
the Netherlands Government of what 


_the Marshall Plan has meant to that 


country and how they must now stand 
on their own feet. Any member able 
to use one or more copies of this re- 
port, either personally or for his 
classes, may address his request to the 
above agency at 800 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Part OF JOURNAL WorK_ TRANS- 
FERRED. A transfer to headquarters 
has been made, beginning with this 
issue, of Journal work. Dr. Francis 
E. Lord, is, of course, continuing in 
his capacity as editor and all magazine 
articles should be submitted to him 
as in the past. However, headquarters 
will solicit and assemble the news 
items for him and do his proof read- 
ing. Consequently, please direct your 
news notes, in the future, to the Wash- 
ington office. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW YORK SOCIETY DISCUSSES 
THE GIFTED CHILD 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, a session was held 
which considered the problems of 
gifted children. The following sum- 
mary of this meeting was prepared by 
Dr. Ruth Strang, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Intelligence and Giftedness—Are We 
Making Full Use of Our Human Re- 
sources? was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion planned by the Society. The 
members of the panel were Anne 
Anastasia, Harold F. Clark, Franklin 
J. Keller, Irving Lorge, William P. 
Schwartz and Harvey Zorbaugh. The 
chairman was Lazarus Ross, prin- 
cipal of a city junior high school. 


The discussion was introduced by 
the following paragraph: 

“The question of the nature of in- 
telligence and giftedness is one which 
has challenged research workers for 
along time. New work on intelligence 
and achievement tests has shown the 
effect of environment on growth. There 
is a disposition to recognize that a 
high IQ and giftedness may be some- 
what different. Research in the na- 
ture of learning and 
and development has affected planning 
for the gifted. There is a difference 
of opinion as to what is the best 
method of handling intelligent and 
otherwise gifted pupils along demo- 
cratic lines. The key question is 
how to develop those with high po- 
tentialities wherever they are,: who- 
ever they are, and whatever gifts 
they may have.” 
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child growth, 


Members of the panel presented 
ideas related to the above questions. 

The relationship between intellectual 
giftedness and talent is complex. Since 
1895 our intelligence tests have stressed 
those things which the schools con- 
sidered important; they have neglect- 
ed ability to get along with people 
and to deal with things. Still less is 
known about talent. Musical talent 
and art talent both have many aspects 
and involve many factors. Superior 
talent requires a certain level of in- 
tellectual ability, but not intellectual 
genius. However, some of the most 
talented persons have also been at 
the top in intellectual ability. In Dr. 
Keller’s School of Performing Arts, a 
wide range of mental ability, as meas- 
ured by intelligence tests, is repre- 
sented in the group of pupils admitted 
in drama, music, and the dance. For 
example, the best boy actor scored at 
the 99 percentile, while another, who 
could not do the academic work, had 
high ability in the dance. 

The measurement of giftedness is 
complicated by cultural differences 
in the individual’s familiarity with the 
content of the test, his attitude to- 
ward speed, his opportunities for 
linguistic development and_intellec- 
tual stimulation. 

Despite the limitations in the pres- 
ent tests, we are at present able to 
identify ‘a large number of highly in- 
telligent children. We should, how- 
ever, not expect too much of tests and 
other instruments used to_ identify 
gifted and talented children. We 
should observe, and interview more 
skilfully; develop techniques of ap- 
praising auditions, recordings, and 
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samples of the children’s art work; 
and use sociometric techniques to 
identify children who have unusual 
social ability. Case work and psy- 
chiatric approaches are likewise use: 
ful in the study of gifted children. 


There is also need to know more 
about the learning processes of gifted 
they employ learning 
similar to those of the 
Or are their methods 
reading quite dif- 


children—do 
procedures 
average pupil? 
of learning and 
ferent? 
In criticizing their schooling, gifted 
children say, “Why didn’t we have 
more of the kind of experiences we 
needed?” “Why didn’t teachers hold 
us up to standards of achievement ap- 
propriate for us?” “Why didn’t they 
teach us effective methods of study 
and reading, which we needed in col- 
lege?” There is great waste of hu- 
man resources from educational lacks 
and from certain cultural disadvant- 
ages. The present program of so 
many years of schooling is a waste of 
time for students of IQ’s 125-130 or 
above. 


Part-time work or service experi- 
ences would benefit many gifted chil- 
dren. By making various worthwhile 
activities available to gifted children, 
the teacher can soon find out what 
they can do and what they want to 
do. Gifted children need a lush en- 
vironment. When the school does not 
meet their needs, they often do not 
reach their optimum level of achieve- 
ment. 


It takes a teacher with a certain 


level of intellectual ability to under- 
stand the child with a high IQ. Such 
a teacher can meet the needs of gifted 
children in an ordinary classroom. It 
is especially important that the teacher 
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accept gifted children and what they 
are trying to accomplish, even though 
he cannot fully understand them. If 
he has established good human rela- 
tions in his classrcom, the gifted child 
will feel free to develop his poten- 
tialities. 


A common fault in the education 
of gifted children is that of putting 
too much weight on verbal ability and 
giving them too much cut-and-dried 
content. They need more instructional 
material that evokes inventiveness. 


Opinion still differs with 
to grouping and acceleration of the 
intellectually gifted. Studies have 
shown that intellectually gifted chil- 
dren in special classes are less snob- 
bish than those grouped heterogen- 
eously. The child with a high IQ 
knows he is smart, but does not neces- 
sarily become snobbish. In fact, he 
often feels inferior, especially social- 
ly. Grouping with intellectual peers 
for part of the time and association 





respect 


“with others for enrichment of their 


social experience seems to be the best 
plan. Acceleration of intellectually 
gifted children who are also physically 
and socially mature enables them to 
contribute to society for a_ longer 
period of years. 


The task of education of gifted chil- 
dren was summed up in these ques- 
tions: Why should we be concerned 
with the gifted? How can we identify 
them? What are their characteristics? 
What can the school do? What can 
the community do? How appraise 
our program? 


Teachers and parents share re- 
sponsibility for recognizing gifted and 
talented children and for giving them 
adequate develop 
their abilities. 


opportunities to 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN NEWS 

RESEARCH ON Toys. A research study 
of toys to determine their therapeutic 
and play use for crippled children has 
been initiated by the American Toy 
Institute in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, according to announce- 
ment by Lawrence J. Linck, execu- 
tive director of the National Society. 

The continuing project, now in prog- 
ress, is to study many handicaps of 
children in connection with the value 
of toys. To date, only cerebral- 
palsied children are participating. 

The study will determine which toys 
are useful in such therapy as stimul- 
ating a desired bilateral motion, finger 
strengthening, or motivating walking 
or crawling. They hope to find toys 
that will help parents of crippled chil- 
dren carry out the directions of the 
therapist at home. Observations from 
the study are indications of the im- 
portance to the child of success or 
failure in the use of a toy. 

Hundreds of different toys, furnished 
through the American Toy Institute 
by individual manufacturers, are be- 
ing used in three areas of study select- 
ed by the National Society from their 
affiliated societies. They are the 
Lenox Hill hospital in New York, the 
pre-school center for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults of Rhode Island, and 
the cerebral-palsy center of the Frank- 
lin County Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren at Columbus, Ohio. 


TRAINING PROGRAM AND EmpPLoy- 
MENT SeERvIcE. A _ special four-week 
training course for employment and 
placement counselors working with 
cerebral-palsied and other severely 
handicapped workers will be held 
March 12 through April 6 in New 
York. The program is the fourth to 
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be offered under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Alpha Gamma Delta In- 
ternational Women’s Fraternity and 
the National Society, and will be giv- 
en at the Institute of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine of the New 
York  University-Bellevue Medical 
Center under the auspices of the 
school of education of New York Uni- 
versity. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the 
course, six hours of graduate credit 
in education will be granted by the 
university. Applications and further 
information may be obtained from the 
National Personnel Registry and Em- 
ployment Service of the Society, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, II- 
linois. 

The Registry and Employment Serv- 
ice was established in September, 1945 
as a national personnel clearing house 
to ensure the best use of the services 
of those qualified by training, experi- 
ence and interest in work with the 
physically handicapped. Services are 
made available to theraputists, edu- 
cators, social workers, medical per- 
sonnel, and all other classifications of 
qualified professional workers who are 
either actively engaged in, or are in- 
terested in work with physically handi- 
capped persons. 

For information write the Service. 


New Presipent. Gerald M. Ungaro, 
a Chicago attorney and business execu- 
tive, has succeeded William H. Jaenicke 
of San Francisco as president of the 
Society. The new president-elect is 
Davis E. Geiger of Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 


Next ConvenTIon. The Society will 
hold its 1951 annual convention in 
Chicago, October 3-6, at the Palmer 
House. 
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TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS OF 1950 
E. P. Brodinsky, editor, Educator’s 
Washington Dispatch, has again pro- 
vided the list of the year’s ten major 
educational events. They are as fol- 
lows: 


1. The decision of American edu- 
cators to support universal military 
service was named as the most im- 
portment event of 1950. 

2. The decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the University of 
Oklahoma and University of Texas 
segregation cases which demands that 
racial segregation end at the graduate 
level; and the subsequent breaking 
down of segregation walls in some 
southern undergraduate schools. 

3. The rising enrollment among 
Catholic schools—a trend which is ex- 
pected to accelerate during the com- 
ing years. Public school authorities 
are concerned about this loss of pupils 
to religious schools. Catholic leaders 
explain that the public schools’ neg- 
lect of religion prompts many parents 
to transfer their children to church- 
sponsored schools. 

4. Creation of the National Confer- 
ence for Mobilization of Education, a 
voluntary group formed to protect 
the interests of schools, colleges, and 
universities during the mobilization. 

5. The launching of a four million 
dollar Kellogg Foundation project to 
improve the quality of administration 
in public schools. Under this project 
the school superintendent will go 
back to school for in-service training. 

6. Creation by Congress of the 
National Science Foundation. 

7. Enactment of social security 
legislation for 600,000 non-public 
school employees and its defeat for 
public school teachers. 
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8. The launching of the $250,000,- 
000 Ford Foundation and its promise 
to support research and projects to im- 
prove teaching, human relations, the 
practice of democracy, economic well- 
being and world peace. 

9. Enactment by Congress of fed- 
eral aid to school districts overloaded 
with children brought in as a result of 
war activities. 

10. The White House Conference 
for Children and Youth, and its em- 
phasis on mental health. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION 
ISSUED IN PARIS 

The first issue of Courrier, a month- 
ly publication released ten times per 
year by the International Children’s 
Centre, appeared last November. It 
is published in Paris, France, in two 
languages, French and English. 

The Children’s Centre was created 
by the French government and uni- 
versity authorities, with the aid of 
the United Nations Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund. The first countries out- 
side of France to respond with money 
were the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, and New Zealand. 
The American grant, which is to be 
fifty-seven per cent of the whole, is 
expected to amount to more than 
forty-million dollars. 

The Centre is devoting a consider- 
able portion of its resources and effort 
to scientific research applied to prob- 
lems concerning childhood. It in- 
cludes nutrition and growth, the de- 
velopment of mind and character, ac- 
quired and congenital diseases, the use 
of leisure time by children, their 
social life, and so forth. ‘ 

Among the more than fifty pages o 
bibliography of the Courrier, citing 
articles in various languages, were 
three by Journal authors, all of which 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


appeared in the May, 1950, issue. They 
were Planning for the Gifted, by A. I. 
Oliver; Resolutions and Recommenda- 
tions on Education of Crippled Chil- 
dren Adopted at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, by John J. Lee; and Social Guid- 
ance and Reading Material for Adol- 
escent Mentally Retarded and Non- 
academic Pupils, by Thorlief M. Hegge 
and Paul H. Voelker. 

The subscription price for the Cour- 
rier per year is 2,000 francs. Unesco 
book coupons which avoid transfers 
of currency exchange, may be used 
with which to pay for it. Such books 
are on deposit in the United States 
at the American Booksellers Agency, 
724 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It 
is not determined, as this goes to 
press, where they may be obtained in 
other countries. However, in case 
of difficulty, write Unesco’s Clearing 
House for Publications, 19, Avenue 
Kleber, Paris-16e, France. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIPS 


The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Inc., has completed plans 
for offering fellowships, scholarships 
and summer session loans for the train- 
ing of teachers in special and regular 


fields of education for the 1951-52 
school year. This Congress has given 
aid during the past four years to some 
160 persons being trained as teachers 
in the field of special education. Ap- 
proximately $50,000 has been granted 
in amounts ranging from $150 for 
summer study to $1200 in yearly fel- 
lowships and approximately $260,000 
has been expended on special-educa- 
tion fellowships, teacher-education 
scholarships and other education 
grants during the past five years. 
Completed applications must be filed 
before March 15, 1951. Applications 
will not be accepted from any candi- 
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date who has received previous grants 
Application forms 
and further information regarding fel- 
lowships, scholarships and loans may 
be secured by addressing the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 608 Occidental Life Building, 1151 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 16, Cali- 
fornia. 


from this source. 


“CONSUMER REPORTS” EVALUATES 
HEARING AIDS AND SALES 

Consumer Reports recently carried 
a very interesting article, in two parts, 
namely in its September, 1950, and 
January, 1951, issues, on the subject 
of hearing aids. 

It reviewed the well-known Harvard 
Report, Central Institute for the Deaf 
research, and other scientific evidence, 
which point up the conclusion that 
hearing aids do not need to be fitted 
to the “detailed idiosyncrasies of the 
individual impairment.” 

In addition to evaluating different 
makes of aids and batteries, it sug- 
gested that the best place to go for 
consultation regarding an aid is an 
audiology clinic that offers more or 
less complete service to a prospective 
user and that the next best place is 
one of the smaller, less well-equipped 
hearing clinics where impartial ad- 
vice and a variety of makes of aids 
are available. In either case, a visit 
to the hearing-aid store was recom- 
mended as the last step to take rather 
than the first. 


NEW NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A new national organization, known 
as the National Association of Parents 
and Friends of Mentally Retarded 
Children, was formed in Minneapolis 
last fall to help an estimated seven- 
million mentally retarded individuals 
throughout the nation achieve ‘better 
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facilities for training, care, and de- 
velopment. 

The first such national organization 
ever established, the Association con- 
sists of parents of the retarded, and 
all others interested in their welfare. 
It is made up of member-organizations 
throughout the United States. In 
New York State, the Association to 
Help Retarded Children, the Welfare 
League for Retarded Children, Inc., 
and the Benevolent Society for the 
Aid of the Mentally Retarded are or- 
ganizations which had sent delegates. 

The four-day convention’s activities 
included the writing and adoption of 
a constitution and by-laws, a state- 
ment of purposes, the election of offi- 
cers, and other similar initial business. 
These are now subject to ratification 
by members of each local organiza- 
tion. 


FIFTH WORLD CONGRESS OF ISWC 
SCHEDULED FOR STOCKHOLM 


The Fifth World Congress of the 
International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples will be held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, from September 9 to 14, 
1951. Meetings will be of interest to 
doctors and other medical personnel, 
occupational and physical therapists, 
social workers and those interested in 
the education, training and employ- 
ment of the disabled. Further in- 
formation can be secured by writing 
to: Mr. Karl Montan, secretary, Sven- 
ska Vanforevardens Centralkommitte, 
Jutas Backe 1, Stockholm C., Sweden, 
or to the office of the International 
Society, located at 54 East 64th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA 
ANNOUNCES AWARD 


Kappa Kappa Gamma, women’s col- 
lege fraternity, recently announced 
that a Japanese woman doctor, Dr. 
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Yaeko Kawai of Tokyo, has been 
awarded the two-thousand dollar Har- 
riet Ford Griswold fellowship for 
study of rehabilitation in physical 
medicine. The grant will provide 
transportation, lodging, food, and in- 
cidental expenses. New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center, De- 
partment of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, of which Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk is chairman, will provide free 
tuition. 


ALICE METZNER HONORED 
Alice Metzner, formerly supervising 
director of special education in the 
Detroit City Schools and the second 
president of the International Coun- 
cil, retired some years ago and moved 
to California. However, her work 


lives on in her home city in the lives 
and hearts of those who knew her. 
Recently a plaque designating a por- 
tion of the fourth-floor library of the 


school of education at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, as the Alice Metzner 
Book Shelf, has been installed. 


SYRACUSE RECEIVES GRANT 

The Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York City, 
has awarded $50,000 to Syracuse Uni- 
versity for the expansion of its de- 
partment of special education for ex- 
ceptional children. 

The grant is to be used for the 
general development of that portion 
of the special-education program de- 
voted to the training of personnel to 
work with handicapped children. 


STANLEY A. BURNS HONORED 

The work of Stanley A. Burns of 
the Juvenile Detention School, De- 
troit, and formerly one of the volun- 
teer assistant editors of the Journal, 
has been recognized by the mayor of 
that city in his appointment to the 
Mayor’s Youth Committee. 
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HOW ANXIETY IS REVEALED IN RESPONSES TO PROJECTIVE TECHNICS 


How Anxiety is Revealed 
(Continued from page 135) 


hired the younger daughter as a maid. 
They are glad they found out they 
were sisters.” 

Here the patient expresses her wish 
to be the favorite child and reveals 
her realization that she can attain it 
only in fantasy. After first indicat- 
ing that “The father took the younger,” 
(the patient’s younger brother is in 
reality the favorite of both the fa- 
ther and the mother), she quickly re- 
versed herself by saying, “No, the 
older.” Thus in her fantasy she be- 
came the favored one, so secure in 
her “wealth,” namely, her parents’ 
love, that she could forgive her “sis- 
for trying to steal it from her 
She has a guilt com- 
feelings of rivalry to 
if she could have first 


ter” 
and “get rich.” 
plex about her 
the extent that 


place in the parental affection, she 
could even share her wealth. That is 
what she is trying to do—‘“steal” the 
largest share of parental affection by 
playing on their sympathy and con- 


A diag- 
made 


cern for her nervousness. 
nosis of anxiety-hysteria 
in this case. 


was 


SUMMARY 


In summary, this discussion treats 
of the anxious child as an exceptional 
child, regardless of intelligence level. 
The anxious child betrays himself 
through his responses in various pro- 
jective technics. His responses may 
be clues to the source of his anxiety, 
although he is unable to express his 


NOTICE 


The Council has made arrangements 
with SURVEY for a limited number of 
16-page reprints of that magazine’s 
coverage of the White House Confer- 
ence. Topics include What We Know 
About Children—a fact-finding report; 
The Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence—a reporter’s story of the meet- 
ings; Priorities for Action—recom- 
mendations; and Looking Ahead—the 
follow-up. Price, 20 cents per copy. 


Reprints of the Problems of Parents 
of Handicapped Children, by Harold A. 
Greenburg, M. D., which appeared in 
the October, 1950, Journal, are avail- 
able. Ten cents each. 

Discounts for quantity orders of either 
of above: 2-9 copies at 10 percent; 
10-24 copies at 15 percent; 25 or more 
at 20 percent. Stamps are acceptable 
on amounts less than one dollar. 


Order through 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


feelings directly, in interview. Illus- 
trative responses have been given from 
Rorschach and T.A.T. records of chil- 
dren ranging in age from ten years to 
eighteen years, and in intelligence level 
from borderline deficiency to superior. 
Their responses have much in common, 
and reflect their reactions to frustration 
of two basic needs—parental love and 
security. 
REFERENCES 


Rorschach’s Test, Volume I. Samuel 
J. Beck. 223 pp. Grune & Strat- 
ton, New York. 1944, 

op. cit., Volume II. 402 pp. 

The Rorschach Technique, Bruno 
Klopfer and Douglas M. Kelley. 
436 pp. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 1942. 


How Good Can Schools Be? 


ScHOOLs cannot be very much better than the public opinion on which they rest. 


To 


make any further advance in education we must persuade our fellow citizens to do some 
thinking about what schools are for and what sort of facilities are needed in order 
to develop citizens for tomorrow’s world. Samuet R. Laycock, Dean of Education, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada. 
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William M. Cruickshank 


Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT. Fostering mental health in 
our schools. Washington, The Ass’n., 1950, 
320 p., illus. $3.00. 

The 1950 yearbook of the Association 
prepared to replace the helpful 1940 
volume, Mental Health in the Classroom, 
which is now out of print. The chapters, 
contributed by individual authors, are 
organized under three sections: 1) Factors 
determining development and behavior; 2) 
The child’s motivations; 3) Knowing and 
helping the child. All three sections deal 
with the growth and problems of the 
normal child, and case histories are given 
to illustrate the problems discussed. 


BETTELHEIM, Bruno. Love is not enough; the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Glencoe, IIl., Free Press, 1950. $4.50. 


The story of the work of the Orthogenic 
School at the University of Chicago, a resi- 
dential institution for emotionally disturbed 
children, 6 to 14 years of age, who have 
failed to respond to other methods of psy- 
chiatric treatment. The importance of on- 
the-spot therapy is stressed by the author, 
and he emphasizes the importance of deal- 
ing with each situation the moment it arises. 


Buck, Peart S. The child who never grew. 
New York, The John Day Co., c1950. 62 p. 
$1.00. 

The personal story of the well-known 
American author, whose daughter is men- 
tally defective. The account of her experi- 
ences as a mother is a moving message for 
all parents, particularly for those with a 
child similarly handicapped. 

Paper-bound copies are available from 
Parents Association, 9 W. 29th St., New 
York 1, N. Y., at 50c a copy. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE Dear, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Clarke School studies concern- 
ing the heredity of deafness: Monograph I, 
pedigree data 1930-1940, by Louise A. Hop- 
kins and Ruth P. Guilder. Northampton, 
Mass., The School, 1949. 162 p. 

“This monograph is the first of what is 
hoped will be a series of reports on the 
study of the inheritance of deafness which 
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has been carried on at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf for nearly twenty years. It 
consists of a brief outline of the problems 
of deafness in its otological and genetic 
aspects and presents all of the relevant 
pedigree information and all of the available 
diagnostic and other evidence regarding the 
nature of the deafness of all pupils at the 
Clarke School between 1930 and 1940. In- 
cluded with the pedigree data are con- 
densed histories and audiogram records of 
all relatives of the deaf pupils about whom 
information could be obtained.” 


FIsHMAN, SipnEy. Self-concept and adjust- 


ment to leg prosthesis. (New York, The 
Author) 1949. 131 p. Planographed. 

Thesis submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

A critical review of the various types 
of literature on the psychological effects 
of amputation and other crippling condi- 


“tions convinced the writer that a more 


satisfactory methodology of testing the 
hypotheses of his study was needed, which 
were, namely: “1) That an _ individual’s 
ability to adjust to an artificial limb is re- 
lated to his self-concept as inferred from 
his expressed attitudes and certain bi- 
ographical data concerning himself,” and 
by extension, “2) that it is possible to 
predict an individual’s adjustment to a 
leg prosthesis on the basis of an analysis 
of expressed attitudes and other personal 
data.” 

A clinical study was made of one am- 
putee. By focusing attention on a single 
case the researcher could present general- 
izations that may be constructed for an 
entire population, “in contrast to the nomo- 
thetic approach where generalizations are 
made for the single case based on experi- 
ence with a large sample. From a method- 
ological point of view the study is con- 
sidered an embryonic effort, involving a 
relatively novel research approach. The 
basic principles and rationale of the re- 
search have been substantiated and, with 
future refinements, may be expected to 
provide extremely fruitful results in the 
area of clinical research. . . .” 
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GESELL, ARNOLD. Vision, its development in 


infant and child, by Arnold Gesell, Frances 
L. Ilg, and Glenna E. Bullis. New York, 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1949. 329 p., illus. 
$6.50. 

This book is “based on a systematic in- 
vestigation of growth of child visual func- 
tions in relation to the total make-up of 
infant and child. The study included clin- 
ical examinations of behavior patterns, 
graded tests of visual skills, optometric 
measurements, and retinoscopic determina- 
tions of the brightness, the motion, direc- 
tion, speed, and color of the retinal reflex 
in the natural reactive eye. Comparison 
was made from age to age and from child 
to child, to define growth trends from birth 
to the tenth year. . . . The basic emphasis 
is on the normal aspects and the minor 
deviations of visual development.” 

In Chapter XIII, “Maldevelopment and 
Child Vision,” the following types are dis- 
cussed briefly: amential, cerebral injury, 
and blindness. 


HaecKer, THEODOR. Kierkegaard, the cripple, 
trans. by C. Van O. Bruyn, with an in- 
troduction of A. Dru. New York, Philos- 
ophical Library (1950). 53 p., illus. $2.75. 

“Haecker’s authoritative study is the 
first to take into account the fact that 
Kierkegaard was a hunchback. On this 
basis Haecker discusses Kierkegaard’s 
physical and mental constitution and their 
influence on his thought.” 


Harrower, Moitrty R. Recent advances .in 
diagnostic psychological testing. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1950. 120 p. 
$2.75. 

This monograph contains concise critical 
reviews of the recent applications of diag- 
nostic psychological methods in the fields of 
counselling and psychotherapy, psychiatry 
and psychosomatic medicine, clinical neur- 
ology and child development. Advances in 
mental test construction and interpretation 
are described and discussed. The direction 
of probable fruitful future application and 
research is considered. 


Ketty, ELLEN Davis. Teaching posture and 
body mechanics. New York, A. S. Barnes 
and Co. (c1949). 212 p., illus. $3.00. 

“This book is intended for teachers, 
parents and physicians who frequently 
join in criticism of children’s postures. 

Soe, This text describes standards of 

body mechanics and includes the activ- 

ities through which they may be taught 
to children of all ages. . . . For elementary 
teachers and parents the nontechnical pre- 
sentation, and the space, age and sex in- 
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dexing of games, stunts and exercises will 
facilitate selection of suitable activities 
for various situations. . . .” 


LassMAN, Grace Harris. Language for the 


preschool deaf child. New York, Grune 
& Stratton, 1950. 263 p., illus. $5.50. 

A book for parents, students and for 
teachers on the guidance of the young 
deaf child. It stresses the importance of 
language in the deaf child’s world and of 
the teaching of this language to the child. 
Emphasis is placed on patience and un- 
derstanding of the problems of the hard 
of hearing child and of each individual 
case. Specific instructions are given. Ex- 
cellent bibliography. 


Micuican. University. Psychological diag- 


nosis and counseling of the adult blind: 
selected papers from the proceedings of 
the University of Michigan Conference of 
the Blind, 1947, ed by Wilma Donahue 
and Donald Dabelstein. New York, Am. 
Foundation for.the Blind (c1950). 174 p. 
$2.00. 

Contents: The conference setting by 
Michael J. Shortley—Somatopsychological 
aspects of blindness—Mental hygiene of 
blindness, by Berthold Lowenfeld—Com- 
munity and family problems related to ad- 
justment of the blind, by Gabriel Farrell. 
—Employer attitudes and the adjustment 
of the blind, by Joseph F. Clunk.—The ad- 
justment and employment of blind persons 
of limited employability, by Peter J. 
Salmon.—Measuring the intelligence of 
the blind, by Samuel P. Hayes.—Mechanical 
and manual ability tests for use with the 
blind, by Mary K. Bauman.—A survey of 
projective techniques for use with the 
blind, by Woodrow W. Morris.—A method 
for using the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory with the blind, by C. 
Stanley Potter—vVocational counseling the 
adult blind, by Salvatore G. DiMichael.— 
Needs and developments in psychological 
research for the blind, by Wilma Dona- 
hue. 


Myx esust, Hetmer R. Your deaf child, a 


guide for parents, with a foreword by 
Hallowell Davis. Springfield, Charles C. 
Thomas (c1950). 133 p., illus. $2.50. 

“Dr. Mykelbust, one of the expert teach- 
ers of the deaf in the United States, writes 
his book for the parents of deaf children. 
It is for parents who are asking for in- 
formation and who want to do the best 
possible for their deaf child.” 

Contents: - I. What deafness means to 
you.—II. Causes and types of deafness.— 
III. Your attitudes and what they mean.— 
IV. The deaf child and his needs.—V. 
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Learning to care for himself—VI. Learn- 
ing to communicate.—VII. What to expect 
from your child.—VIII. Organizations which 
can help; reading materials; directory of 
schools. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
Aputts. Cerebral palsy equipment. Chi- 
cago. The Society, 1950. 268 p., illus. 
Looseleaf. $3.75. 

Sponsored by Zeta Tau Alpha, National 
Fraternity for Women. 

This manual, three years in preparation, 
represents an important contribution of the 
National Society in their nationwide pro- 
gram for the cerebral palsied. The 127 
items of equipment and aids described in 
the manual were selected as the most ef- 
fective and practical for use by occupation- 
al, physical, and speech therapists, special 
education teachers, physicians and nurses, 
and other professionally qualified person- 
nel. Each item of equipment is illustrated, 
and information pertaining to its use is sup- 
plied. Drawings and directions for con- 
struction, and a list of materials needed, 
are provided. 

Available only to physicians and profes- 
sional personnel. 


RicHTER, CONRAD. The town. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 450 p. $3.50. 
This novel, with The Trees and The 
Fields, forms a trilogy that relates the 
story of a pioneer woman and her fam- 
ily from American Revolutionary days to 
the Civil War. A large part of the book 
is related through the eyes of her young- 
est child, a delicate, fearful boy with 
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rheumatic heart disease, who grows to 
young manhood emotionally and socially 
maladjusted. 


StarrorD, GEoRGE T. Preventive and corrective 


physical education; rev. ed. New York, A. 
S. Barnes, 1950. 312 p., illus. $3.75. 

A text primarily for students and phys- 
ical education instructors that “builds a 
sound basis for a program through 1) a 
clear presentation of the physiology of ex. 
ercise, 2) thorough coverage of the effects 
of disease and malformation on the body, 
3) emphasis on the integration of preventa- 
tive measures in the regular physical educa- 
tion program, and 4) a complete discussion 
of physical therapy.” 


WALKER, TURNLEY. Rise up and walk. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1950. 95 p. $1.75. 
A shattering experience with polio is 
beautifully and briefly told by Mr. Walker, 
a public relations executive with a wife 
and twochildren. The transition from wheel 
chair to crutches and braces is a_ high 
point in his story of courage and per- 
severence. 


Wixson, ARTHUR JESS. The emotional life of 
the ill and injured; the psychology and 
mental hygiene of rehabilitation and 
guidance. New York, Social Sciences Pub- 
lishers (c1950). 416 p. $4.75. 

From a lifelong experience in rehabilita- 

. tion work, the author discusses, with many 
case histories, the social and emotional 
problems of the disabled and handicapped 
that all rehabilitation workers will face 
and must understand. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


DenuHorr, Eric. “Needs in the field of psy- 
chologic appraisal of children with cere- 
bral palsy.” New England J. of Medicine. 
Oct. 5, 1950. 243:524-527. 

A discussion of the role of psychologic 
appraisal of the cerebral palsied child as 
practiced at the Meeting Street School, 
Providence, R. I. “The basic need in the 
psychologic evaluation of the child with 
cerebral palsy is the development of simple 
methods that can indicate the educability 
and prognosticate the ultimate level of 
intellectual attainment. A team approach 
to this need, in that the medical history 
and examination, formal psychologic tests 
and observational technics by teachers and 
parents all have equal status in the 
analysis of the whole child, is presented.” 


Harris, Date B. “Behavior ratings of post- 
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polio cases.” J. of Consulting Psychology. 
Oct., 1950. 14:5:381-385. 

A report of the personality testing of a 
post-polio group in the Minneapolis pub- 
lic school system. The net result showed 
that, despite the results of other such tests, 
there seems to be little personality 
changes in post-polios. Only simple 
strength and endurance factors, except 
for lack of self-discipline, seemed to 
show any difference in the post-polio and 
control groups. 


Kite, J. H. “Treatment of flat feet in chil- 
dren,” by J. H. Kite and W. W. Lovell. 
J. of Med. Assn. of Georgia. Aug., 1950. 
5 pb. 

“Flat foot deformity in children varies 
widely in severity. The mildest cases can 
be corrected by swung-in shoes. The more 
severe require manipulations by the par- 
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ents, exercises and instructions in walk- 
ing. and possibly footplates and casts. 
Much can be accomplished when the treat- 
ment is begun early.” 


Visual Impairments 


ANDERSON, DorotHy K. “The social case- 


worker’s relation to concepts of blind- 
ness.” Social Casework. Dec., 1950. 31:10: 
416-520. 

“Granting that the three constructs de- 
scribed by Dr. Himes (see below), .... 
the social caseworker has an important 
function in counteracting these damaging 
concepts in three areas: the blind person, 
the family, and the community.” The 
essential attitudes and knowledge which 
the caseworker should possess are dis- 
cussed. 

This paper, and that of Dr. Himes, were 
presented on the program of the American 
Foundation for the Blind at the 1950 Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 


Himes, JOSEPH S. “Some concepts of blind- 
ness in American culture.” Social Case- 
work. Dec., 1950. 31:10:410-416. 

American culture conceives of the blind 
as falling into three categories: the path- 
etic, despondent “blind beggar,” the “blind 
genius” who has surpassed the sighted in 
his achievements, and a being endowed 
with great compensating sensory powers. 
As our culture is constantly changing and 
can be influenced by changing concepts 
and experiences, so can our attitudes to- 
ward the handicapped be amended. Yet, 
our present-day attitudes toward the blind 
tend to force them into the accepted 
classes described and to require modes of 
behavior deemed suitable to them by 
society. 


CLunkK, JosePpH F. “Adequacy of secondary 
schools in the preparation of blind young- 
sters for adult life.” Outlook for the 
Blind. Nov., 1950. 44:9:245-250. 

Residential secondary schools for the 
blind too often fail to educate adequately 
for living in a seeing society. If the stu- 
dent is not taught to compete socially and 
vocationally with the sighted, his academic 
education is worthless. 


WicutTer, Ciirrorp M. “Recent developments 
in sensory devices for the blind.” Out- 
look for the Blind. Nov., 1950. 44:9:259- 
262. 

Little progress has been made, to date, 
in the invention and development of 
equipment to substitute for sight. How- 
ever, we have gained enough insight into 

the problems faced in this field by re- 
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cent research and scientific exploration to 
hope that time will show the way to 
develop instruments which can be sub- 
stituted for sight in traveling and reading. 





“An adventure in stu- 
dent teaching: teaching the blind.” “In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education. 
Dec., 1950. 39:10:381-383. 

A brief account of how a group of stu- 
dent teachers gave intensive instruction 
in power machines in woodworking to a 
young blind man, so that now he is self- 
employed. 


Auditory Impairments 


Curry, E. TuHayer. “Analysis of hearing 


loss patterns in a rural Illinois school sys- 
tem: I. General considerations.” Eye, Ear, 
Nose & Throat Monthly. July, 1950. 
29: 357-359. 

“The statistical calculations from the 
hearing data for this population (identified 
as rural, central Illinois, tested in the 
Spring by pure frequency audiometry, 
and loss defined as a failure to respond 
to a tone as loud as 30 decibels) have in- 
dicated the following conclusions relative 
to the hearing characteristics of this 
population: 1) The per cent of occurrence 
of hearing loss for the total sample was 
12.8. The per cent of occurrence for boys 
was 15.29 and for girls 10.10. The dif- 
ference between incidence of hearing loss 
in boys and girls is highly significant 
statistically. 2) There was not a sta- 
tistically significant difference in. the per- 
centage of occurrence of hearing loss in 
the three grades tested in this population. 
3) There is noted consistently in the data 
a tendency for loss more often in the 
right ear than in the left; this tendency 
is not statistically significant at a high 
level of confidence. 4) There was a 
tendency for monaural loss to occur more 
often than binaural hearing loss; this 
tendency is greater for boys than girls.” 


GoopHILL, Victor. “Nuclear deafness and the 


nerve deaf child, the importance of the Rh 
factor.” Transactions, Am. Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolarynogology. July- 
Aug., 1950. »v. 671-687. 

‘This presentation is a preliminary an- 
alysis of case material which has been 
selected because of the significant correla- 
tion of perceptive deafness, erythrob- 
lastotic history and findings suggestive of 
kernicterus . . . . Conclusions: 1) A clini- 


cal association’ of moderate bilateral per- 
ceptive deafness, athetoid cerebral palsy 
and history of erythroblastosis has been 
observed. 2) Kernicterus is the cause of 
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the athetosis in the above group. It is 
probably related to the deafness as well. 
3) The incidence of erythroblastosis in a 
large sampling of perceptively deaf chil- 
dren appears to be significantly higher 
than would have been expected in the 
general population. 4) Evidence exists 
to localize the deafness resulting from 
erythroblastotic kernicterus in the nu- 
clear masses of the brain and brain stem. 
5) The Rh factor thus begins to play a 
role as a potential cause of some cases of 
‘infantile’ nerve deafness.” 


Herrick HELEN. “An auditory training pro- 
gram for nursery schools.” Volta Rev. 
Oct. & Nov., 1950. 52:10 & 11. 2 pts. 

A description of an auditory training 
program for nursery school age children 
which stresses teaching through the tac- 
tile sense and building confidence and 
interest in the deaf and hard of hearing 
child. The object is to salvage the hard 
of hearing child from schools for the deaf 
where he is likely not to be trained in 
the art of hearing. Useful games and 
activities are suggested. 


U. S. OFrrice or VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 
Rehabilitation of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing; a selection of papers presented 


at the first institute for special workers 
for the aural disabled, Washington, D. C., 
November 28-December 2, 1949. Washing- 
ton (Govt. Print. Off.) 1949. 107 p. (Re- 
habilitation service series No. 117). 

Staff development aids No. 8. 

This booklet deals with the current and 
recurrent problems facing counselors work- 
ing with the deaf and hard of hearing. It 
covers such topics as: a definition of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, selecting a 
hearing aid, psychological testing, psy- 
chiatric treatment, speech correction, lip 
reading, auditory training, counseling 
techniques, and occupational adjustments. 

Available from U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Speech Impairments 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION. 
“Speech and hearing problems in the sec- 
ondary school.” Bul., Nat'l. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Nov., 1950. 
34: 173: 4-139. 

“This issue has been prepared by the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Speech As- 
sociation of America. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
hopes it will serve to give principals and 
teachers a clearer understanding of the 
nature and potentialities of a corrective 
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program in speech and hearing and that 
it will provide a substantial foundation for 
those who are interested in securing as- 
sistance for students who have speech 
and hearing handicaps.” 

The articles by individual contributors 
are arranged under the following parts: 
I. General orientation to the area of 
speech and hearing therapy.—II. What the 
principal can do about speech and hear- 
ing handicaps.—III. How the speech and 
hearing therapist functions in the school 
system.—IV. Organizations which may be 
of help to the principal—vV. Reading list. 

This issue may be purchased from Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at $1.00 a copy. 


LrerLE, DEAN M. (and others). “The man- 
agement of clefts of the lip and palate,” 
by Dean M. Lierle (and others). J. of 
Iowa State Med. Society. July, 1950. 17 p. 

A discussion of the medical, surgical 
and psychological treatment of children 
with cleft lip and palate. The necessity of 
speech correction, and of child and parent 
education is stressed. “Let us emphasize 
again that rehabilitation for the child 
with harelip and cleft palate is a long 
tedious program and requires the services 
and cooperation of various branches of 
medicine, dentistry, speech and _psy- 
chiatry.” 


New ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION. Commit- 


tee on Advancement of Speech Education. 
A survey of services for the speech and 
hearing handicapped in New England, in 
collaboration with the Boston University 
School of Education. Boston, The Assn., 
1950. (95) p. Mimeo. 

After briefly summarizing the literature 
on state and community programs, this re- 
port presents a detailed statistical analysis 
of speech and hearing programs in the 
New England States as reported by 630 
educational, welfare, and medical institu- 
tions of the 3870 solicited. The following 
are some of the findings: 300 reported 
remedial speech programs, 199 have diag- 
nostic hearing services, and 161 remedial 
programs in hearing—the majority exist- 
ing in public schools. 

Speech clinics reported 6,887 speech cases 
of which 61% are receiving remedial train- 
ing. Of 18,955 cases of hearing disabil- 
ities, 21% were referred to an otologist, 
13% are receiving speech correction, 11% 
are receiving speech reading, and 5.2% 
are receiving both speech correction and 
speech reading. 

There were a total of 17,494 persons with 
speech handicaps and 33,024 with hearing 
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handicaps reported. Of the total of 87,488 
persons tested in speech surveys by 56 in- 
stitutions, 7.8% had speech handicaps 
(speech teachers reported 13%). Of 311,168 
given hearing tests, 61% were found 
handicapped (classroom teachers reported 
11.8%). Among 12,565 speech handicapped 
persons analyzed, 50% had articulatory 
disorders, 15.4% were hard of hearing, 
10.9% were stutterers, and 66% had 
voice disorders. 

Among the professional personnel em- 
ployed in 117 programs were 237 speech 
correctionists, and among 76 hearing pro- 
grams there were 165 speech reading in- 
structors. The work of other professional 
personnel, as well as the speech and hear- 
ing correctionists, is tabulated according 
to full time, part time and consultative 
status. Of 220 teachers of speech and 
hearing in 118 programs, approximately 
one-third have B. A. degrees, one-third 
have M.S.’s, and one-fourth have no col- 
lege degrees. The median number of 
years’ experience is 10 years; 27% have 
5 years’ or less experience. Only one- 
fourth of the speech and hearing instruc- 
tors are reported as being members of 
the American Association of Speech and 
Hearing. 


Retarded Mental Development 


“A sys- 
tem for classifying the mentally deficient 
on the basis of anamnesis,” by Edward 
L. French (and others). Training School 
Bul. 1950. Supplement to Vol. 47. 40 p. 
(Monograph supplement, series No. 2). 

“The present study is part of what is 
intended as a long-range investigation of 
the relationship between behavioral char- 
acteristics and etiology, and follows from 
previous considerations of the question at 
the Vineland Laboratory. ... The pur- 
pose of this report, then, is to formulate 
definite and reliable criteria, based solely 
upon information in the case histories, by 
which the mentally deficient can be sep- 
arated into groups similar to those groups 
marked off by clinic diagnosis. .. . 

“The usefulness of the new classification 
system for research is indicated by the 
findings that groups classified by it as 
familial and non-familial show significant 
differences in measures from :the Heath 
Rail-Walking Test, the Cassel modification 
of the Witmer Formboard Test, and the 
Ellis Designs Test. These differences are 
in the same directions as differences 
formerly reported on the basis of diag- 
nosis of endogenous and exogenous. .. . 
Although the system is particularly fitted 
to the needs of the Vineland Laboratory, 
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it is felt that it may well be of value to 
other workers in the field who are faced 
with similar problems.” 


Yannet, HerMAN. “Trainable mental defec- 
tives, a comment on prognosis.” J. of 
Pediatrics. Nov., 1950. 37:5:816-818. 

Dr. Yannet summarizes the findings of a 
survey by R. J. R. Kennedy in which she 
made a comparative study in 1946 of the 
community adjustment of 256 mentally 
defective adults and 125 average persons 
living in a Connecticut industrial city. 
The mental defectives had been educated 
and trained in a special class in the city 
schools. Comparisons showed both groups 
compared favorably in job and economic 
status, in work habits, savings and pos- 
sessions, and community experiences. Such 
a survey indicates that satisfactory ad- 
justment can be made by the mentally re- 
tarded in such a community which is not 
highly competitive. 


Epilepsy 


Price, Jerry C. “The epileptic child in 
school.” Ohio State Med. J. Aug., 1950. 


46:8: 794-805. 

A report of the successful epilepsy pro- 
gram in Ohio, sponsored by the Ohio So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. Of 50 school- 


age children studied, 40 are in school, 2 
receive home instruction, and 8 are out 
of school. Of the 40, 28 are in regular 
classes and 12 in ungraded classes. “The 
study indicates that seizures are less 
bothersome than mental retardation, mal- 
behavior and social adjustments to the 
school authorities. Placement of 
children in school is found to be largely 
a result of cooperation of the relatives, 
teacher and family physician. Clinical 
criteria are offered with the hope that, 
by using them, malplacement of epileptic 
children in school may be minimized.” 

Distributed in reprint form by the Ohio 
Society for Crippled Children, 5 W. Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Tuberculosis 


SparerR, Puineas J. “An approach to the 
emotional and psychiatric problems of tuber- 
culous patients.” Public Aid in Illinois. 
Oct., 1950. 17:10:12-14, 21. 

“In summary, certain shifts of emphases 
in the approach to the psychiatric prob- 
lems of tuberculous patients should be 
listed. These are shifts in emphases 1) 
from the bacillus to the human being; 2) 
from symptoms to total responses and per- 
sonality; 3) from organic pathology to 
total dynamics; 4) from the character of 
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the lesion to the character. of 
the patient; 5) from geographic climate 
to emotional climate including cultural 
influences; and 6) from rehabilitation to 
therapeutic reorientation as the basis of 
rehabilitation, with concentration on total 
personality rather than only on localized 
therapy of physical pathology.” 


Cardiac 


Sastaw, Mixton S. (and others). “The in- 
cidence of rheumatic heart diseases in 
native school children of Dade County, 
Florida,” by Milton B. Saslaw, Bernard D. 
Ross and Max Dobrin. American Heart 
J. Nov., 1950. 40:5:760-765. 

“A survey of the incidence of rheumatic 
heart disease in 1,001 school children born 
and reared in Dade County, Florida, is 
described and discussed. The frequency 
of such disease in these children is shown 
to be similar to that found in other sur- 
veys performed by the same method in 
areas having a mild subtropical climate 
and is of a smaller magnitude than that 
found in more northern localities.” 


General 


DietricH, Harry F. “Accidents, childhood’s 
greatest physical threat, are preventable.” 
J. Am. Med. Assn. Dec. 2, 1950. 144:14: 
1175-1179. 

An excellent article in which the litera- 
ture on childhood accidents is reviewed 
and a positive program of home accident 
prevention and safety education is pre- 
sented. The medical profession is responsi- 
ble in informing the parents of the meth- 
ods of replacing protection with ways of 
educating the growing child of dangerous 
situations and objects. It is estimated that 
50,000 children are permanently injured 
each year. Parents should be more con- 
cerned about the accident problem than 
wasting time worrying about poliomyelitis 
and about childhood appetites, bowel 
movements, pimples and rate of growth. 


GILLETTE, Harriet E. “Rehabilitation of the 
crippled child.” J. Med. Assn. of Georgia. 
Aug., 1950. 39:8:332-335. 

Dr. Gillette, in this paper before the 
annual session of the Medical Association 
of Georgia, Macon, April 19, 1950, brief- 
ly defines a crippled child, his needs, and 
the program of care required to assist him 
to take his proper place in society. 


ILLINOIS. COMMISSION FOR HANDICAPPED CHIL- 
DREN. The laws of Illinois relating to 
handicapped children (with explanatory 
text). (Chicago) The Commission, 1950. 
182 xp. 
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ILLInoIs CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 

















“The laws quoted here are current laws 
complete with amendments. They in- 
clude the legislation passed by the Sixty- 
sixth General Assembly which terminated 
its session June 30, 1950.” 

Available from Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, 160 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





Is your child exceptional, different; for 
parents and groups interested in the ex- 
ceptional child, comp. by Genevieve Dren- 
nen. (Springfield) Supt. of Public In- 
struction, 1950. 85 p., illus. (Circular 
series H, No. 12). 

“The material included in this booklet 
has been sent for the past year in leaflet 
form to every president and exceptional 
child chairman of a local Illinois Parent- 
Teacher Association. The leaflets were a 
serious attempt to study the problem as 
to what can be done when parents and 
schools work together for a better under- 
standing of all children.” 

Distributed by Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 401 Centennial Bldg, 
Springfield, Ill, and the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 


Jones, ARTHUR C. “The community re- 


hebilitation center and the general prac- 
titioner.” J. Am. Med. Assn. Nov. 18, 
1950. 144:12:994-995. 

“By making use of the principles of re- 
habilitation the general practitioner can 
demonstrate the fact that the handicapped 
can be converted from tax absorbers into 
wage-earners. He can prove that the 
medical profession is truly interested in 
the social effects of medical care. He 
can improve the attitude of the public 
toward medicine by showing that re- 
habilitation of the disabled citizen is 
economically sound as well as human- 
itarian. Last, by prescribing rehabilita- 
tion, the physician can show that invest- 
ment in such physical restoration is invest- 
ment in the moral upbuilding of the pa- 
tient. A premium must be placed on will- 
ingness to overcome a disability rather 
than on maintenance of some _ physical 
handicap as a ticket to security.” 


U. S. Cuiwpren’s Bureau. Research relating 


to children; an inventory of studies in 
progress: Supplement No. 1, reported 
July 1, 1949-March 31, 1950. Washington, 
D. C., The Bureau, 1950. Mimeo. 

The basic volume, also compiled by the 
Clearing-house for Research in Child 
Life, covered projects reported December 
1, 1949-June 30, 1949. Requests for these 
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two volumes, which are recommended for 
all professional libraries, should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Clara T. Councell, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Pusitic HeattH Service. Division of 
Chronic Disease. (Public health service 
publications, nos. 1-7) (Washington, The 
Div., 1950) 

. Conservation of hearing. 1950. 8 p. 

. Long term illness. 1950. 8 p. 

. Conservation of vision. 1950. 8 p. 

. Medical rehabilitation. 1950. 8 p. 

. Home care. 1950. 8 p. 

. Obesity. 1950. 8 p. 

. Multiple screening. 1950. 8 p. 

This series of very attractive 8-page 
brochures by many drawings, charts, and 
brief text outlines the scope of the problem 
of chronic illness. 

Distributed by Division of Chronic Dis- 
ease, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Woops Scuoots. Child Research Clinic, 
Langhorne, Penn. The exceptional child 
in infancy and early childhood. Lang- 
horne, The Schools, 1950. 48 p. 

Proceedings of the annual spring con- 
ference, May, 1950. 

Contents: Early recognition of de- 
velopmental handicaps, by Randolph K. 
Byers——Some early factors in establish- 
ing object relationship, by Margaret E. 
Fries—Exceptional children, principles for 
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their guidance, by Ethel B. Waring.— 
Play as a learning process, by Margaret 
S. Mahler.—The eating patterns of normal 
and exceptional children, by Louis M. 
Smith—The development of oral language 
in children, by Harold Westlake. 

Available from the Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Penn.. 


WorceEsTER, JANE (and others). “677 con- 


genitally malformed infants and associated 
gestational characteristics,” by Jane Wor- 
cester, Stuart Shelton Stevenson and Rob- 
ert Gerald Rice. Pediatrics. July & Aug., 
1950. 6:2 & 3. 2 pts. 

“During a 12 year period, 29,024 infants 
were born in Boston Lying-in Hospital and 
677 of these were described as defective; 
483 of these had valid diagnoses, giving a 
rate of 1.7%. Malformed infants accounted 
for 15.9% of the total of still-births and 
13.2% of the total neonatal deaths. Thirty- 
two per cent of the malformed neonatal 
deaths had defects referable to the cardi- 
ovascular system and 27% had multiple 
deformities. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
malformed stillbirths had defects of the cen- 
tral nervous system. . . . The age of the 
mother appears to be of importance in the 
survival of the infant but may have little 
significance in the etiology of congenital 
malformations. . . .” Data on the health of 
the mother during pregnancy and other 
relevant etiologic factors are statistically 
analyzed. 
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White House Conference 
(Continued from page 131) 


wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, 
and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and 
example the value of integrity and 
the importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to 
seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all op- 
portunities possible to develop your 
own faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to 
enjoy the arts and to use them for 
deepening your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of 
prejudice and discrimination, so that 
together we may achieve a truly demo- 
cratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard 
of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the 
material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with reward- 
ing educational opportunities, so that 
you may develop your talents and 
contribute to a better world. 


We will protect you against 
ploitation and undue hazards and help 
you grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and im- 
prove family life and, as needed, to 
provide foster care according to your 
inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new 
knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your poten- 
tialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to 
adult, establishing a family life of your 
own and accepting larger social re- 
sponsibilities, we will work with you 
to improve conditions for all children 
and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you 
cannot be fully met in a world at war, 
we ask you to join us in a firm dedica- 
tion to the building of a world society 
based on freedom, justice and mutual 
respect. 


ex- 


So May You grow in joy, in faith 


in God and in man, and in those qual- 

_ ities of vision and of the spirit that 
will sustain us all and give us new 
hope for the future. 
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IMPORTANCE OF HEARING LOSS DISCOVERY AND ATTENTION 


Results of Michigan’s conservation of hearing program have shown that 72 percent 
of children with hearing losses who receive medical care have normal or improved 


hearing a year later. 


And if they do not get medical care, 76 percent show no improve- 


ment in hearing or greater loss in hearing a year later—M1IcHIcAN Mrrror. 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is 


a duly organized group of ten or more 


individuals whose full membership is of- 


ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


ARIZONA: Central Arizona 

CALIFORNIA: East Bay, Kern Council, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles City, Los An- 
geles County, San Diego City, San Diego 
County, San Francisco, Santa Cruz County, 
Ventura 

CAPE PROVINCE: North Boland, 
monsbergtak, Southwest District 
COLORADO: Denver 
CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven 

DELAWARE: Delaware State 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Washington, 
. 

FLORIDA: Central Florida, Duval County, 
Miami 

GEORGIA: Atlanta 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia, Chicago, Chi- 
cago Suburban, Chicago West Suburban, 
Danville, Decatur, Galesburg, Illini, Joliet, 
Normal-Bloomington, Peoria, Rockford, 
Rock Island County, Rock River, South 
Central, Springfield, Starved Rock 

INDIANA: Central Indiana, Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Terre Haute 

IOWA: Cedar Falls, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Iowa City, Waterloo 

KANSAS: Kansas State 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville-Jefferson 
County 

LOUISIANA: Shreveport 

MAINE: Greater Portland 

MARYLAND: Baltimore 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Dear- 
born, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Greater 
Lansing, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan Conference on Exceptional 
Children’, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Michigan State Normal College, North 
Metropolitan, Pontiac, Wayne University, 
State Home and Training School, Wayne 
County Training School 
MINNESOTA: Duluth, 
apolis, St. Paul. 
MISSOURI: Columbia, Joplin, Kansas City, 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Missouri 
State’, Northwest Missouri, St. Louis, 
Southeast Missouri 


Sim- 


Fairbault, Minne- 


ee 


usa 


MONTANA: Montana State 

NEBRASKA: Omaha, Scottsbluff. 

NEW JERSEY: Newark 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege, Central New York, Central Western, 
Florence Nightingale, Hunter College, 
Jamestown, Long Island, Mohawk, New 
York City No. I, New York City No. III, 
Park West, State Teachers College, Teach- 
ers College-Columbia University, Western 
New York, Yonkers 

NORTH CAROLINA: Charlotte, East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, Guilford, North 
Carolina State’, Wake 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater Cleveland, Ma- 
honing Valley, Toledo, Trumbull County 

OKLAHOMA: Bartlesville, Oklahoma County 

ONTARIO: Central Ontario, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor 

OREGON: Eastern Oregon, Portland, Wil- 
liamette 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, 
Conference for Exceptional 
Western Pennsylvania 

RHODE ISLAND: Rhode Island State 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon 

TENNESSEE: East Tennessee, Johnson 
County, Middle Tennessee, West Tennessee 

TEXAS: Alamo, Brown County, Gulf Coast, 
Houston, North Texas, Northeast Texas, 
Panhandle, Southeast Texas, Southwest 
Texas, Texas Oilbelt, Lone Star*, Wichita 
Falls 

VIRGINIA: Virginia State 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington, Seattle, 
Tacoma 

WISCONSIN: Delevan, Fox River Valley, 
Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, Racine, 
Rock River Valley, Wisconsin State* 

WYOMING: Wyoming State 


Pennsylvania 
Children, 


| State federation of local chapters 

* State federation of local chapters, but accepts in- 
dividual memberships from centers too small for a 
chapter 
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stantly, or any type orthopaedic seat with 
adjustable arm or leg supports or re- 
clining backs; and special Hangers for 
as many as 22 litter cases. Our Carrier 
rides like a fine carriage yet is the 
strongest, most maintenance-free Coach 
ever made. 
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the CUB-PARAPLEGIC CARRIER 


NO HAZARDS—JOGGING 


The Special, self-contained, Patent-pro- 
tected Ramp which slides away into the 
Carrier frame when not in use, assures 
freedom from the hazards of Dropping, 
Jogging or Jolting Patients while boarding 
or discharging them through regular doors, 
up steep Bus Steps and over seat-backs. 
It also eliminates the anti-thereutic factor 
of humiliation to which patients are sub- 
jected when arm-carried in public, like 
helpless babes. 


OR JOLTING PATIENTS 


y 
me 


SPECIFICATIONS @ PRICES @ INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SPECIAL CARRIERS DIVISION 


CUB INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


WHITE PIGEON - MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF PASSENC 


xER AND SPECIAL CARRIERS 





